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Berlin Again: Then 800 U.S. Heavies Bomb Frankfurt 
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ITISH troops advanc- 
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ONLY 17 MILES TO ROME 


Allies Fan Out From 
, The Bridgehead 


| engined U.S. Flying Fortresses 


From DAVID BROWN, 


r IP 


OWERFULLY 


| 
| 
| 


men and material, 
out in force trom 
advancing steadily inland. 
On the northern sector of 
the perimeter, British troops 
riving up the shortest route 
Rome, have captured an im- 
tant railway bridge 12 miles | 
n Anzio and only 17 miles 
x Rome 
| 5 ire of the bridge indicate 
e miles advance from Carro- 


scene of yesterday's stiff 
ı counter-attack in which 
soners were taken 

British forces here are 
mly a mile from the Rome 
a railway, Kesselring’s 

ink between the capital 
t Gustav Line, and they 
than four miles 
range of the 


more 
gun 
Way. 
erican spearhead, 
also have the Appian 
shellfire at Cisterna 
and railway «junction 
also the site of a German 


puts the Americans 
miles from Cisterna 


her details of the Allied 
have been revealed 
air reconnaissance 
gely ineffective. and 
xander is telling them 


has | 


Reuter’s 
Allied H.Q., North Africa, Saturday. | 
reinforced by seven days’ 
Allied troops are now fanning 
the Anzio bridgehead and 


| 
| 


push- | 


spokesman at Head 
that now the ele 
se had been lost. | 
could not be} 
| 
Ger \lexander, he said, was | 
aimi gaiher the full weight | 
striking power before 
ging deeply ahead. “ His 


the commentator added, 
like a fully wound coil 
instead of being half- 
troops, guns and 
ring ashore continue 
this spring, the big 
tritish cruisers standing 
Bay are laying down 
accurate barrages on 
hastily reorganised 


LAIN CUT IN TWO 
the ships taking part 
continuous 
the cruisers Mauritius, 
and Dido, 5.450 tons, 
lestroyer Kempenfelt 
inch guns of the cruisers 
erman batteries, broke 
sted movements on roads 
ted damage and casual- 
ansport. A train moving 
was neatly cut in 
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rmans are replying bY 
nto the bridgehead ares 
) railway guns brought | 
om the Rome area, but 
es themselves are beyond 


an nervousness about 
ntentions is shown by 
iio reports that Aleran- 
bout to launch a general 

on all three Italian 


Line, French 
increased their threat 
Cassino by capturing 
rth of Belvedere ana 

bree counter-attacks 
tanks have crossed 
Rapido, and on 


Gustav 
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itrolling is reported from 
th Army frona, 
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jin Brazzaville 
| Africa. 
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ector British troops have | 


GERMANY HIT BY FIERCEST 
AIR BLITZ IN HISTORY 


BY OUR AIR CORRESPONDENT 


HE biggest air offensive in history has been launched in the 
past 36 hours against Hitler’s fortress. 
yesterday morning and yesterday afternoon RAF and U.S.A. 
_ bombers in record numbers kept the European skies alive with the 


throb of their engines. 


In those 36 hours of retribution, Allied planes, con- 
centrating on the biggest German targets, dropped about 
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Special Correspondent 


inflow of 


In Two Days 
succession Allied air- 
ing down 36 for the loss of 


Enemy Lose 
Allied H.Q., | 
Algiers, Saturday | 

F craft scored a de- 

cisive victory over the 
five. In the two days the 
bag of enemy planes is 86. 


e. 
86 Aircraft 
OR the second day in 
Luftwaffe in Italy, shoot- 
Twenty-one of the German | 


losses were over the Allied 
beach-heads. A few of the | 
enemy aircraft were able to | 


pierce the strong Allied um- 
brella and interfere with our 
ships, but they took severe 
punishment and lost 21 planes 

A further 14 were lost to the 
Luftwaffe in a battle over the 
enemy dive -bomber base at] 
Aviano. which was attacked by | 
Fortresses and Lightnings. 

Inland our planes shot up scores 
of enemy transports. including a 
train of tank cars, all of which 
blew up 


King Victor 
Takes Salute 


Bari 


Swiss Radio, quoting 
Radio, that King Victor 
Emmanue! yesterday inspected 
formations of Italian troops which | 
are to leave for the front to fight 
with the Allies against the 
Germans 


MUSSO’S LATEST 
LOOT RACKET 


Mussolini has issued two new | 
whereby all Jewish pro- 
within Fascist Italian juris- 
to be confiscated, and | 
of foreigners is to be 
according to a Rome 
rday.—A.P | 


Says 


decre 
perty 
diction 
all property 
sequestrated 
Radio report yester 


es 
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GENER AL DE G AULLE 
General de Gaulle has arrived 
French Equatorial | 
by air for the French | 
African Conference, which he is 
to open today . 


4,800 tons of 
approached in the past. 


Berlin, with more than 


two nights, was still blazing flercely last night. 
where the headquarters of the great I.G. 


Frankfurt, 


Through Friday night, 


bombs—a rate of destruction never 


3,000 tons of bombs on it in 
So was 


Farbenindustrie, the German chemical trust, was shiver- 
ing under the impact of 1,500 tons of bombs, dropped in 


daylight yesterday. 


The U.S. bombers took off before dawn. 


They drove 


across the skies in a great phalanx such as man has 


never seen before. 


After them, and flying very high, 


roared the escorting fighter squadrons. 
These shattering blows against Germany, with the 


European invasion 
greatest-ever bomber 
forces. 


Summarised, 


in sight, 
offensive 


were only part of the 
by Anglo-American 


the activities of the Allied Air Com- 


mands in the past 36 hours were:— 


(1) First, anything up to 800 
great weight - carrying RAF 


| Lancasters and Halifaxes con- 


tinued early yesterday the | 
liquidation of Berlin. 
(2) More than 800 four- 


and Liberators saturated after 
dawn Frankfurt 

(3) RAF Spitfires went to 
Northern France. Then U.S. 
Marauders, escorted and 
covered by RAF and Allied 
fighters, went in to 
military objectives in Northern 
France 

(4) Qn the Italian front 86 
German planes have been shot 
down in the last two days 
On Friday alone the Mediter- 
ranean Allied Air Force flew 


1,500 sorties and shot down 36 |. 


enemy aircraft for the loss of 


fire. 


These operations and others, | 


including extensive minelay- 
ing, must have involved the 
dispatch from Britain alone of 


| well over 2,000 Allied planes. 


The fact that the US A.AF. 
can put up 3800 escorted | 
bombers in a single opera- | 
tion, while the RAF smash day | 
and night at the roofless 
European fortress, is evidence 
of the terrific striking power 
of British-based air strength. 


TERROR CITY 


But the strafing of the for- | 
| tress did not end with opera- | 


tions from this country. The 
air war flared up, too, in Italy. 
In the last two days Allied 
fighters have shot down 86 
German planes On Friday 
alone the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Force flew 1.500 sorties and 
shot down 36 enemy aircraft 
for the loss of five 

Intensification to 


an un- 


| paralleled degree of the Allied 


air offensive means that the 
Luftwaffe is not only suffering 
a greatly increased strain, but 
is unable to prevent the blows 
directed at the nerve centres of 
the Reich. 

Berlin on Friday night was 
a city of undiluted terror. One 
correspondent reported to 
Stockholm: “ We have all gone 
through one of the most hor- 
rible nights since the British 
raids of annihilation began.” 

Disastrous fires, he added, 
were raging. The alarm was 
described as the 


to the most horrible spec- 
tacle which annihilation 
means.” 


The correspondent declared 
that a hail of phosphorus and 
H.E. bombs was dropped, caus- 


ing violent fires over almost | 


the whole city. 
(Continued. i in Back. Page) 


British Saboteurs In Rome 


By ROBERT STURDEYANT, | 
Stockholm, Saturday | 


UMEROUS escaped | 
IN British and Ameri- | 

can prisoners of war | 
hiding in Rome have been 
working hand - in - hand 
with members of the 
Italian underground re- 
sistance movement in a 
renewed and vigorous 


campaign of sabotage 
since Allied troops landed 


south of the Italian 
capital. 
A Swede with extensive busi- 


| tapo 


ness interests in Italy. who 
Rome on January 26, said in an 
interview that he was unable to 


| estimate how many Allied pris- 


oners were at large in Rome, but 
it was obvious that there were 
many 
In 
the 


the daytime they are in 
care of friendly Italians, 
coming out into the open oniy 
at night to help destroy communi- 
cations and generally to make the 
hours of darkness a nightmare 
for the Germans. 

Between 5.000 and 10,000 Ges- 
men were working with 
Italian informers in an attempt 
to ferret out the escaped Allied 
prisoners.—A.P, 
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STALIN LISTS BIG ` NEW VICTORIES IN ORDER OF THE DAY 


Russians Hurl Germans 
From Three Bastions 


HE Red Army won three big victories yesterday, capturing 
three vital towns upon which the Germans have based their 
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Frankfurt Raid Mystery 


‘Like Walking Into 


| A Ghost Town’ 


into a ghost town. 
meet us,” 


me; 


UR mission to Frankfurt was like walking 
There were no fighters to 
said an American bombardier last 
| night, describing the greatest ever daylight raid by 


| U.S. heavy bombers yesterday. 


Another U.S. flier, Lieut. 

Robert P. Ransom, said he was 
| frankly surprised by the 
| absence of fighters, and Lieut 
| Glen, another pilot, said: 
‘Everything was just right for 
us The weather over the 
target was perfect. It was the 
easiest of my 21 missions.” 
| The Flying Fortresses and 
| Liberators had an almost un- 
| molested run over the city 
| Crews returning from the raid 
P reported that only a few sections 
of the miles-long procession of 
| bombers which took more than 
| half an hour to cross the target 
| were subjected to fighter 
jand escorting Thunder 
Lightnings and RAF Spitfires 
| soon drove off the threatening 
| Nazis. 
| Long -range Mustangs, also 
| escorting the bombers, shot down 
enemy aircraft without loss 
in fierce dog-fights over the target 
area, stated U.S. Headquarters 
| last night. 

B26 Marauder crews returning 
from a mission yesterday against 
military objectives in Northern 
France also met little opposition 
| from the Luftwaffe 

“The Luftwaffe seems to have 
disappeared,’ commented one 
gunner 


Hun Radio Off 


Hilversum, Bremen, Friesland 
radios 


| five 


bolts. | 


attack | 


HE 45,000-ton battleship | this sector. 
Missouri, which has been Between Smyela and Novo | 
described as “the world’s most | Sokolniki, new large-scale Soviet | 
| formidable battleship,” was | #ttacks were also reported last 
launched at Brooklyn, New | Might by Berlin. | 
York, yesterday, nine months HUN ADMISSIONS | 
ahead of schedule. | Col. Ernst von Hammer, mili- 
Speaking at the launching. | tary correspondent of the German 
Senator Harry S. Truman, of |News Agency. said:— 
| Missouri, chairman of the Senate “Between the Pripet and the | 


Calais and Luxemburg | 
| went off the air after 7 o'clock | 
last night. usually an indication 
that 


the RAF was out 


| Little Men, You'll 
| Have A Busy Time 


Seventeen - year - old German 
boys waiting to be called up have 
| received orders to join a new ser- 
| vice of so-called “mobile repair 


| shops” for use in bombed towns 
and to aid the stricken popula- 
| tion. according to the German 


Radio vesterday 

The lorries used have makeshift 
workshops and first-aid section 
equipment. 

As soon as the all 
| sounded these lorries set out 
the bombed 
the countryside before 
Reuter. 


Himmler Ousted : 
Swiss Report 


Berne, Saturday 
The “Journal de Geneve” 
| carries a report that Himmler has 
| been relieved of his position as 


clear has 
to 


dusk.— 


| many. 

“ He has possibly been executed,” 
| the report adds. 
| The same story mentions 
| rumours that a “brutal elimina- 
| of Hitler had been planned 
Germany.—B.U.P 

MR. MONTAG U NORMAN 

Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor 
ot the Bank of England, was 
| stated yesterday to have had a 
somevhat restless night, but 
“there is now no fever and his 
jarengin is mainiained.” 


tion 


inside 


areas and return to | 
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| Gen 


| by 


World’. s Most 


Powerful 


Battleship 


Committee which is investigating | 
the national war effort, said that 
naval 
vessels of all types were placed in 
| commission by the United Nations. 


This meant that in 11 months | 
number of combat 
ships were built than the U.S. 
Navy possessed in January, 1943. 


All losses in all classes of Allied 
fighting ships had been made good | 
for this tremen- | 
Reuter. 


in 1943 about 3,500 new 


a greater 


and the personnel 
dous fleet was available. 


U.S. Air Chief 


Takes Over New Job 


Recently 
ing General of 
States Eighth Air 
James H. 
arrived in 
to take over 
This announcement 

United States 


the 
Force, 
Doolittle 


his command. 


| yesterday, 


Minister of the Interior in Ger- | Was always the occasion for 


was made 
headquarters 


appointed Command- | 
United 
Maj.- 

has 
the European theatre 


defence of vital sections of the Eastern Front. 


Two of these 


victories were announced by Moscow, the third was admitted by Berlin. 


The three victories were: 

1. The capture of Gheadve, | 
vital junction on the Moscow- 
Leningrad trunk railway, an- 
nounced in last night’s Soviet 


communiqué. Chudovo is now | 
completely cleared of the 
Germans. 


2. Marshal Stalin, in an order 
of the day an hour earlier, re- 
ported that troops of the second 
Baltic Army group under General 
Popov had stormed into Novo 
Sokolniki, This German baston 
at the crossing of the Moscow- 
Riga and Leningrad-Odessa rail- 
ways 25 miles north of Nevel had 
held out for a year. 

3. Berlin admitted the evacua- 


tion of Smyela, rail hub for the 
Germans still fighting in the 
Dnieper bend. | 


In the great days-old battle on | 
the southern flank of the Ukraine 
salient Manstein’s vicious counter- | 
attacks have forced General Vatu- | 
tin to give up several villages in | 
the Vinnitsa-Kristinovka sector, | 
but the German gain was only | 
achieved at tremendous loss. 

Indication of the fierce tank | 
battles now raging is given in the 
high number of panzers destroyed | 
in the past 24 hours—120. 

The vital hedgehog of Novo- | 
Sokolniki guards the German 
escape route into Latvia. A| 
surprise attack by troops of the | 

| Second Baltic Front resulted in | 
its capture. This was the first 
time the Second Baltic Front | 
has been mentioned. 
| For more than a year—since | 
the capture of Veliki Luki—the | 
| Russians have been within 20} 
| miles of Novo Sokolniki. Before 


the town fell they had cut e) General Ramirez had resigned. | 
| rail links on three sides of it, aj by These were afterwards denied.—«4 
| only the route to the west” Ey B.U.P K 
| mained open _ 

The loss of Smycla, in the . 
| Dnieper bend, in face of heavy 20,000 U.S. Invasion 
ettacks by Soviet infantry and 
tanks, robs the Germans of one Craft Ready Now 
{of their two strongpoints in the Charleston, South Carolina, 


Kanyev pocket, and increases the | 
Russian grip on the last escape | 
railway open to the Germans in | 


Beresina the enemy brought up 
several reinforced infantry divi- | 
sions and tank formations which | 
llaunched a new breakthrough | 
attempt yesterday morning.” 

He admitted that the Russians 
smashed open a fairly wide gap at 
one point. 

Describing the capture of Chu- 
dovo, last night’s Soviet com- | 
}muniqué said: “Troops of the | 
Volkhov front, breaking enemy 
resistance, occupied the large | 
| junction of Chudovo and also} 
| forced their way into a number 
of inhabited localities. | 

“Thus the main trunk line 
from Moscow to Leningrad has 
been completely cleared of the 


enemy. 
“During January 29, north- 
west and west of Volosovo, troops 


of the Leningrad front continued 
their offensive and captured more | 
than 40 inhabited localities, in- | 
cluding the railway stations of 
Toporye and Vruda. 


Continued in Back Page 
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Nazi News Halts 
—Bombs Or Hitler? 


INCE early yesterday—eve of the 10th anniversary 


S:: Hitler’s appointment as Reich Chancellor— 
German news services have dried up in an 
unprecedented manner, says Reuter Radio. 

Radio to the outside world _. SSE 
pes Eyen a Ae chief of the Luftwaffe was 
reasons for this : taking cover in the cellars. 

1. Radical damage may have Goering spoke later and in the 
been caused to the main German | afternoon Goebbels read, on 
Hitler’s behalf, one ot the most 


News Agency offices in Berlin in 
Friday night’s heavy RAF attack. 
2. News desks are being cleared 
for a big speech by Hitler 
day. January 30, is the biggest 
date in the Nazi calendar, and i:t 
an 
important speech by the Fuehrer 
—until last vear. Then, however, 


sheltering behind the excuse of 
“ pr ure of business at his head- 
quarters on the Eastern Front,” 

ler left the field to Goering and 


Goebbels 
The German nation. ordered to 
their loudspeakers on that Satur- 
day morning, were mystified by 
an hour's silence immediately after 
Goering had been announced 


During that hour RAF Mos- 
quitoes were over the Air 
Ministry in Berlin, and the 


To- | 


spiritless “ proclamations” ever 
to come from that quarter. 
It is possible that Hitler may 


return to the microphone today 


|since the Eastern Front alibi is 
wearing thin. But yesterday 
Helmut Suendermann, German 


| deputy Press chief, hinted that no 


anniversary, celebrations would be 
held. 

At this year’s anniversary the 
German people turn their minds 
to January 30 without special 
celebations.” he wrote in an | 
article quoted by the German 
Overseas News Agency ‘But | 
they do this with a special feeling | 
that the past year has been one 
in which the Nazi Reich has | 
achieved its highest organisation 
and ideology.” 


|t Momentous 


Relays Of Raiders Routed 


LONDON’S BIGGEST 
BARRAGE 


its 701st 


alert last night, when 


ONDON had 
L enemy raiders, which, according to one observer, 


seemed to be coming in relays from two or three 


points, were engaged by 


violent gunfire from ail 


parts of the Metropolitan area. 


ARGENTINA 


Events 
Pending’ 


Montevideo, Saturday. 


“ MOMENTOUS events” are 

imminent in Argentina, 

according to latest reports 
reaching Montevideo. 

Various army officers who op- 
posed the country’s break with | 
the Axis, according to these | 
reports, failed to arrive at their 
offices this morning | 

This and other signs indicate 
an atmosphere of expectancy, 
possibly the prelude to another 
government defeat. 

Earlier reports today stated that | 
the Argentine Government under 


Saturday. 

R. RALPH BARD U.S 

Assistant Navy Secretary 
stated here tonight that by the 
end of this year the U.S. would | 
have 80.000 landing craft and | 
auxiliary vessels to carry am- | 
phibious warfare to the enemy on | 
all fronts. 


Twenty thousand of these were į 
already completed, and by the end | 
| of 1944 45,000 more would be | 


ready for operation, besides 15,000 | 
miscellaneous small craft for the 
amphibious Navy.—Reuter. | 


SAVINGS KEEP HIGH 
“Small” savings last week 
maintained a high level at 
£14,881,157, 


| H.M.S. Wallasea (Lieut 


in! 


The Thames Estuary barrage 
was described as “as heavy as 
anything experienced during 


the war.” 

Bombs fell within this area; 
one of them giving a tremendous 
explosion which illuminated the 
| sky with a big red glare for some 
minute 

At one time, the horizon 
seemed to be a string of flares, 


to which from all angles there 

reached up a fascinating pattern 

of tracer shells. 

It was possible almost to read 
a book by the light of the flares. 

Watchers saw some of them 
shot out as they hung in the sky. 


It was reported later that a 
high-explosive made a direct hit 


on a building in one London area. 

The barrage appeared to be on 
the same heavy scale as on Friday 
| week, when the Germans sent 
| about 90 planes over in one of the 


| biggest raids for some time 


For about an hour there was a 


non-stop deep-throated rumble of 
guns. 
È Qne observer described the 


flafes ñs being “Mke 
a Christmas-tree.” 
From the noise of the planes 
appeared as though the Ger- 
mans ain using a mixed 
bag of in a propaganda 
raid same scalded cat” 


tinsel on 


were ag 
planes 
The 


| tactics were employed, none of the 


planes remaining for any length 
of time to face the hail of gun- 
fire which caused shrapnel to 
spatter down like hail 


TRAWLER LOST 
The Board of Admiralty regret 
announce that the trawler 
E. J. Hill, 
R.N.V.R) has been lost. Next of 
kin of casualties have been 
ormed 


to 


U.S. LIVING COST 
Cost of living in the U.S. has 
increased by 43.5 per cent. since 
January, 1941, according to a 
report yesterday 


Cadburys 
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LET'S TALK IT OVER 


EASON and mercy 
are among the quali- 
ties which distinguish 
man from the brute 
creation Japan's 
leaders are deaf to 
reason and have no pity in their 
hearts. That is why the official 
news of the terrible cruelty which 
has been inflicted upon British 
aid Ameriean prisoners in Japa- 
nese hands stuns the imagination 
of the civilised world. Its savagery 
is only exceeded by its senseless- 
ness. The unforgivable sin has 
been committed and there can be 
only one answer to it—chastise- 
ment. 

If any doubt of Great Britain's 
resolve to pursue the war against 
Japan to its relentless conclusion 
still lingered in American minds, 
the revelations made by Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Cordell Hull must have 
banished 1t for ever. 

For the British and American 
peoples are now united by 
stronger bonds than ever before 

the sharing of unspeakable 
grief and the righteous hatred cf 
the inhuman outlaws who 
brought it upon us. 

And this world conflict cannot 
be allowed to end until retribu- 
tion has been wrought and until 
the guilty men are handed over 
to the executioner. 
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THE HANDLE /// 
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> +} e have completed the relief of 
“ he »s are at 
YY reseni powerless P Leningrad, which has been in- 
Sai 1 stop to Japan's Vested and under fire for two 
abominations. they are by no years and a half. i 
z And, in the South, Anglo-Ameri- 


means impotent to protect their 


nterests nearer home can troops, having consolidated 
l erests eg 


their original bridgehead, are now 


e Free Peoples must 
ng ape reel ‘eg ee advancing from the ancient ports 
fe e S this 
d i pa k owiedg e th of Anzio and Nettuno towards the 
r ge ul 
lo = z pe Selena ral Franco’s dan- Appian Way, most famous of all 
seca tae luff has been sharply ‘He roads which lead to Rome. 
ed Ey the State Department How long it may take us to 
America has, in fact, decided to ar reat Reon Done opn t 
protest no longer, but to act. No ,; gy k r : ie a eel 
more oil will be shipped to Spain ie tront in the rear Q ssel- 
: ntt That leaves the 1iD8’s armies has shown that the 
n a nin Gave in Allies are no longer content to 
audillo yenty-nine ays À a $ 
3 i eir we 1 taliar 
which to reflect upon his future inch their way” up the Italian 
ourse of action peninsula; it has already proved 
en cee that no land defences can be 


H ` vo ~A je- : 
Now Spain is economically de- Counted secure against sea and 


pendent upon, the democracies air power resolutely used. 
not only for oil, but for several General Alexander is satisfied 
other vital commodities. Franco's for the present that “ everything 
first reaction to this sudden is going wonderfully well” and 
change from Allied words to deeds the enemy’s alarm at this further 


} a "t f; y a4 
has been to forbid all mention Of breach in his fortress walls is re- 


the oil embargo in his OWN flected in Hitler's desperate order 

country. — f this kind, like Of the day to hold the Gustav 
But news of this a > ae Line at all costs 

murder, will out, and it will have We dare not count upon swift 


far more effect upon the Spanish 


Government than any number of or easy victory, but, just as Lenin- 
ernmen ] 


grad is now beyond range of Ger- 


diplomatic Notes ,. man siege batteries. so is Rome 
Franco now knows clearly now brought within sound of our 

where he stands. Either he must liberating guns 

release the interned Italian ships And both these events are no 

call back all his troops from the more than the prelude to the 


Russian front and put a stop to final offensive which will open up 


his exports to Germany and to the short cut to Berlin. 
pro-Axis plotting in his territory, 
or he must take the consequences * 

And. in this instance, there ANY of us actually 
Cems every ason to think Mca the victory salvo 
he will not turn a deaf ear to fired from Leningrad’s 
oice of reason—backed 320 guns, but, in sharing Russia’s 
economic force jubilation over this great deliver- 


us not forget the price 
which our Russian comrades have 
had to pay for it 


ance. let 


* 


UNDREDS of thousands 


of Allied fighting men For the people of Leningrad 

have been building upa have suffered a far greater and 
new “ Tale of Two Cities” during longer ordeal than we can well 
the past week imagine. 


is estimated that two-thirds 


In the Nor th the Red Armies It 
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ADVERTISE RS 


INNER CLEANLINESS 
will do this for you 


First, what is Inner Clean- FIRST .. Andrews cleans and | 
liness ? In simple words, it refreshes the mouth and | 
is the state of being cleaner tongue. 
inside than most people anc LOC coil bea settles 

è a re a the stomach and corrects | 
have been since early child aciilcy,. the ital canes of 
hood. : indigestion. | 
Inner Cleanliness is some-  yyyen . | Andrews tones up | 


thing every normal person 
can have and feel the better 
for having. Inner Cleanli- 


the liver and checks bilious- 
ness. 


FINALLY To 


complete 


ness is also the most im- your Inner Cleanliness 

portant of all health rules Andrews gently clears the 

and the easiest to follow. Dowels. It sweeps awa 

For Inner Cleanliness just trouble - making poisons 
f relieves 

do this— take a glass of Constipa- 

tonic, effervescing Andrews tion, and 

as often as your system purifies 

needs its cleansing help. See t he 

how Andrews purifies : blood. 


When days are cold many prefer Andrews 
with the chill off 


ANDREWS 


Famiiy size tin 2]- 


Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. ee 34-3 


CLASS | SOAP POWDEP 4D PACKET. J COUPON 8D PACKET 


Persil for extra whiteness 


and longer wear 


This is the week of Ration Period No. 7 


PER 274-925-585 JOSEPH CBOSFIELD & SONS LTD.. WARRINGTON 
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TO SAY | HAVE AN AXE TO GRIND 
15 NOTHING BUT A SCANDAL 
IF YOU INVESTIGATE YOU'LL FIND 


—— | MERELY TURN 


of the population have perished 
since the terrible siege began. Yet 
the survivors fought on and to 


day they can walk proudly 
through their ruined streets, 
sharing the triumph of their 


brothers in uniform. 

“Man of the People” 
blindly “ pro-Russian,” nor, for 
that matter, an uncritical ad- 
mirer of any political system at 
home or abroad. 

But it 1s impossible to doubt 
that the Russians are inspired by 
something more than mere love 
of country. They must believe in 
their own way of living. They 
must have confidence in the 
future of their own society. 

Undoubtedly we believe in 


THOUGHT <ir 


LIFE CAN BE A PIECE 
OF CAKE FOR THOSE 
WHO PUT GINGER INTO 
EVERYTHING THEY DO. 


EEEE e eee eee eee eee eee) 


is not 


See ereeeeeses 


democracy a 
too, look for 
beneficial changes 
social order. 

But it does seem to your corre- 
spondent that we are less con- 
fident of our own ability to shape 
the future to our heart's desire. 

What we most lack, perhaps, is 
an inspiring lead on the home 
front and a positive plan of 
action upon which work can 
begin at once. 

There, it would seem, the Rus- 
Sians have the advantage of us 
They have seen tremendous plans 
put through with tremendous 
energy in pre-war years 

They can see others being car- 
ried out now even under the 
frightful stress of war. They 
can watch their ruined cities 
actually being rebuilt. 

We have had fewer ruins, but, 
so far, we have done little more 
than clear the sites. Our leaders 
are busy discussing plans and pre- 


d undoubtedly we, 
yard to great and 
in our own 


paring them. but, so far, they 
have scarcely begun to put any 
of them into operation. 


* 


AKE the question of the 

| roads which form a close 

network ofer our crowded 

islands. Everybody knows that 

they had become utterly inade- 

quate to the increasing pre-war 
traffic. 

They were never designed to 

meet the needs of the machine 

age With few exceptions. they 


>» 


people who can’t understand 
anything else 
—.0— 
TODAY'S PROVERB 
A job well begun 
Is a job half done, 
But not till it’s finished 
Is victory won 
oO 
WISDOM WEEK BY WEEK 
Nothing can make up for 
failure to make up your mind. 
ee e 
LITTLE ALFIE ON 


“ ORINGES AND LEMONS” 
EEPLE used to talk a lot about 


Cdeopte whe tells—it even telis 


what we were fighting for 
though | must say their’s not so 
much talking now, becos evry- 


body’s too busy getting on with it. 
But when the war's won—and, by 
golly, 
a lot of 
peeple like him 
hours chewing 

Sum will say 
for a better wurld where nob 
has to kew up for busses. razer- 
blades torch . batteries. ana 
(espeshly) fish In fact, Father 
says he'd gladly join a kew to 
end ke Sum will say it's a war 


reesons for Father, and 
to spend happy 
the rag over 

we've 


propper answer 
think of sum others. 


was one th 
short of. and 


g we were fritefully 
that was oringes 


that's one of the 
made war-time football so ful 
dificulties. becos of no ler 
for “-time_ T reckon in the f 
post-war Cup Final 


at Wemblie 
a brass 


band when the 
suck there 12 lemons eech 
But oringes are the thing 
golden 
coming 


big 


it will be—their'll be quite 


been fiting 


to mi wurld safe for un- 
necessery irnies And sum will 
say it's reely to stop Old Nazti 
from spredding his Naztiness over 
the rest of the globe And 
between you and me and the 
Second Front, that’s relly the 


But it’s fun to 
Their was a time at the begin- 
ing of the war when it seems their 


We were short of lemons, too. and 
reesons that has 


st 


thay ort to send round 

band. followed by a dozen | 

for each player on ag 

Their wudn't "> be sum fun in the 


players began tc 


joocy oringes, and thay're 
I've been told sum Naztt 
agents have been putting bombs 
WASAeese eraser nese i ia i a Baa a a a a a a i a d a a a a a Sa 


were not built for speed. But the 
mass-produced cars were turned 
out by the hundred thousand and 


congestion constantly increased 
and more than 6,000 of our citi- 
zens, young and old, were killed 
in these death traps in a single 
pre-war year. 

Yet the Government “ does not 
think there is sufficient justifica- 
tion ” for a widespread system of 
entirely. new roads exclusively 
for motor traffic! 

In the name of sanity, what 
further justification does it want? 
Will it not be satisfied until the 
annual death roll goes up to 
twenty thousand and the crawl 
from London to Brighton takes 
twelve hours? 

Mr. Noel Baker, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of War 
Transport, has told the House of 
Commons that the Government 
hopes some day to make “a sub- 
stantial increase ” in the mileage 
of our trunk roads, and he admits 
“there is a strong case for re- 
serving some of them exclusively 
for motor traffic.” 

But that is all and, in this fast- 
moving, fast-changing world, it is 
not enough. We want safety, but 
we also want speed, and coura- 
geous planning could give us 


both. 
* 


HE future of the roads is 

| bound up closely with the 

future of our society 

itself. It matters enormously to 

you and to me because a modern, 

well thought-out road system is 

essential to any genuine pro- 

gramme of post-war reconstruc- 
tion 

In the past, when we built a 
new by-pass or enlarged an old 
trunk road, we never looked far 
ahead. We left the private enter- 
prise almost free to buy up ad- 
joining land for ribbon develop- 
ment, and soon the better roads 
were cluttered up once more. 

Lord Woolton, Minister of Re- 
construction, has had little time 
to “get results” since he took 
over his big new job. He was 
conspicuously successful at the 
Ministry of Food and commands 
a good deal of public confidence 
on that account. 

But, in his new post, he may 
find it difficult to move faster 
than the Cabinet itself. And the 
Cabinet has been studying the 
Scott, Barlow and Uthwatt Re- 
ports for anything from fifteen 
months to two years without act- 
ing upon them. 

Now these reports, taken to- 
gether, do provide a basis for the 
national planning of new towns 


among cargoes of oringes. Rather 
says how diffrent from us He 
says the British are so incewrably 
kind-harted he wunders thay 
don't put oringes among the 
bombs thay drop on Berlin. Any- 
way, oringes are coming threw 
and that’s a sign we're winning. 
And when we have won me and 
Horris will have so many oringes 
to eet to catch up with our pre- 
war consumshon we'll tell evry- 
body to go to the juice! 
When war is won we'll heer a peel 
from evry victry bell, 

their'll be another joyous 
site—of oringe-peal as well! 


And 


TEN- SECOND TEASERS | 


1.—Town in Leicestershire; 
hunting centre; makes pork | 
pies and cheeses? 
| 2.—Small town in Glamor- 
popular tree: decorative 


| gan: 
| too? 
3.—Travelling hawker; deals 
in small wares; one who retails 
wares? 
4.—Body of still water: kind 
or lily, variety of weed? 
5.—Sort of roll; kind of 


charg type oj day? 

6.—Title; chapter-heading; | 
direc tion: usually, printed in| 
red? Í 

7.—Firm; resolute; unwaver- | 
ing: nine letters? | 

8.—Thick growth oj small | 
trees, same of bushes; Biblical 
term? 
| 9.—Kina of skull; sort of 
head; variety of skin? 
| 10.—Victorious; flourishing; 
daus we all love? 

11.—Edge; border; brink: siz 
letters? 

12. — Plane figure; nine 
sides; nine angles? 


(ANSWERS IN PAGE FIVE) 


POSER: 


school, which had 
gg on girls as boys 
curious rule on 
morning. Each 


N, a nired 
twice as 
there was a 
ussembling each 
girl made a bow to every other 
cirl. to every boy and to the 
teacher Each boy made a bou 
to every other boy, to every girl 
and to the teacher In aut 900 
bows were made daily. How 

many schoolboys were there? 


¿"By The Lounger 
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“Man o’ The People” 
“Things That Matter To You and Me 


and industrial centres; they do 
look ahead with a view to build- 
ing a better Britain. 

But what can Lord Woolton 
say about them today? Only 
this: “We shall pass their evi- 
dence through the mind of 
Government; we shall digest what 
they have suggested; we shall see 
how it fits into the whole picture 
of the world we are planning.” 

It may not be Lord Woolton’s 
fault, but this process of Govern- 
mental digestion is all too slow. 
Oh, for a clever doctor to admin- 
ister a pill with dynamite in it! 


* 


EADERSHIP needs cour- 

L age more than anything 

else, but, to be successful, 

it also needs wisdom and sin- 

cerity. In the seemingly trivial 

matter of the austerity suit, none 

of these qualities seems to have 
been conspicuously displayed. 

The tailoring trade was from 
the start dead against the order 
forbidding turn-ups to men’s 
trousers and severely limiting the 
number of pockets in each suit. 

But the Board of Trade stood 
firm. It had issued its ruling and 
would not vary it. Now it has 
been compelled to do so because 
the War Office decided that, when 
the troops are demobilised, it 
would not be fair to issue them 
with austerity “ slops.” 

And so, at last, Mr. Dalton 
has withdrawn a foolish Order. 

Actually “ turn-ups,” when you 
come to think about them, are 
utterly useless, and most men 
have more pockets than they 
need, 

But has anybody ever seen a 
Cabinet Minister wearing an 
austerity suit? It may be so, but 
I never have, and Mr. Dalton 
himself was still wearing “ turt- 
ups” after he had found that 
the public would not “ wear” his 
suits, and after he had decided 
to “turn up” his own idea! 


* 


ET’S face it: we may be 

Le difficult people to 

govern. I see that Dr. 

David, the» retiring Bishop of 

Liverpool, considers that the 

authorities ought to put a stop 

to “treating,” a habit which 

undoubtedly contributes to in- 
temperance. 

But a “no-treating regulation ” 
was imposed in the last war and 
it led to nothing but a few prose- 
cutions and wholesale public de- 
fiance. And it is always worse 
than useless to make laws which 
cannot be enforced. . 

Nevertheless, “ treating” is, in 
fact, a wholly stupid custom. 
Those who defend it as a gener- 
ous impulse don’t know what 
they are talking about. For the 
whole point of the British treat- 


ing convention is that each of 
the party should “stand his 
round” in turn. 


Even so, the Government is not 
to be blamed for avoiding a mis- 
take made by its predecessors. 
Where it is weak is in its failure 
to make up its mind about the 
war-time liquor traffic at a whole. 

At present it is tolerating the 
grossest profiteering in wines and 
spirits. It is giving the public a 
poor brew of beer at a very high 
price. And it is making an enor- 
mous profit out of national ex- 
travagance, which it attempts to 
discourage in every other 
direction! 

* 


HETHER our Russian 
W friends are more public- 
spirited or more amen- 
able to control than we are I do 
not know and I doubt whether 
anybody who has not lived in the 
U.S.S.R. for a considerable time 
can supply reliable evidence, 
But I am compelled to believe 
that, over there, Stalin and his 
colleagues are giving a more 
positive lead to the ordinary man 
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IGARETTE 


SPARES RERD De eeEEEeenre - 


Spaswesaeey, 


DID YOU KNOW— 


J RIEST place on earth is 
Khartoum; wettest place 
foot of Cameroon 


probably 
. Africa? 


mountains, W 


* First woman to fly was a 
Mme, Thible, who tn June, 1784. 
ascended in a balloon from 
Lyon, and remained aloft for 
45 minutes? 


*x Salmon is the most import- 
ant food fish U.S.A.? 


* Abolition of slavery in 
British colonies cost £20,000,000 
in compensation to owners? 

x 

* England's first Justices of 
Assize went on circuit more 
than 700 years ago? 

* Until the middle of the 17th 
Century female characters on 
the English stage were repre- 
sented by boys or men? 


* Joseph Aloysius Hansom 
inventor of the cab, was an 
architect? 

—OoC— 
Answer to last Sunday's 
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poser : mary is fifteen years old. 


Writes on 


t4 


+ e a ooe 


than our own poli- 
contrived to give 


and woman 
ticians have yet 
us. 

We fumble where they advance. 
A little while ago we were told 
that bonuses and overtime would 
not be liable to Income Tax; now 
we are warned that they will be, 


or that they may be, and the 
Government has given no 
decision. 


So mucn of our planning tends 
to Start from the wrong end. If 


we were truly resolved, for 
example, to give the miners 
a square deal at last we 


should stop tinkering with wage 
awards, which can settle nothing 
permanently, and start reorgan- 
ising the coal industry and equip- 
ping it with the latest labour- 
saving devices. 

But we cannot leave everything 
to this Government or to any 
other. The boundless effort we, 
as a people. are ready to put into 
the war must be sustained all 
through the years which follow 
our certain victory. Democracies 
are said to get the governments 
they deserve. Our job is to 
deserve the best government and 
our duty is to see that we get it. 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 36, 1944 


HANGES concerning 

highest direction of 

German war machine 
can be expected within 
next two weeks. 


@ Gestapo activity with view to 


unearthing plot among leading 
German civil servants is revealed 
in London. Evidence that 
plot is directed against 
personally. 

@ Nazi agents in South America 
nearly all acquired Argentinian 
and Bolivian nationality two 
years ago. Among 
former Austrian armaments king 
Fritz Mandl, the friend of Fascist 
Prince Starhemberg 
@ Since General 
arrived to take over 
invasion force, he 
making things lively. 
diers say they are so busy 
haven't even time 
rifles. And they like it! 

@ Bulgarian and Hungariar 
statesmen have held secret meet 
ings. With their two countries 
a Similar desperate position the 
may take concerted 
their attempts to get out of the 
war, 


Montgomery 
the British 
has been 


@ Quarrel in the German air- | 


craft industry is due to erra 
orders from Luftwaffe staff. Con- 
centration on production of 
fighters has left scores of bomber 
factories and large numbers of 
skilled aircraft workers idle! 


And What About Adolf? | 


T IS COMMONPLACE TODAY TO LINK THE NAMES OF 
BONAPARTE AND HITLER. WE SAY HISTORY IS REPEATING 


§ ITSELF. SO IT IS—WITH DIFFERENCES. 


è end. 

§ But. Napoleon had the 
§ same craving for domin- 
§ ation, and much the same 
§ methods as Adolf. He 
§ schemed, promised, threat- 
§ ened and went places—but 
§ without the same swiftness. 

Originally, he went trom 
Corsica to France after the 
Revolution, just as s Corporal 
Shickelgruber er did from his 
native Austria to > Germany 
following the demoralising 
defeat of 1918. 

He mobilised forces of ill-will. 
He became a gangster, observ- 
ing, however, a “ military refine- 
ment” which held him from the 


sink of atrocity into which his 
Nazi copyist became submerged. 


PAPA PRN ONDIN, 
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F it paid he entered upon 
alliances. When they failed 
è his purpose he invaded, play- 
f ing fast and loose with 
‘ former “ friends.” He went 
into Italy, Egypt—everywhere. 
Everywhere except Britain. 
For when, in 1803,-he had 
lined the coast from Dunkirk 
to St. Valery with ten thou- 
sand flat-bottomed boats and 
two hundred thousand sol- 
diers, Britain stood firm. 


While a hesitant Addington 
Ministry “was wondering how 
; best | to. meet the attack, every 
5 fit man ‘in ‘the co country y offered 


himself for service in the 
§ & Volunteer Movement.” 
$ By the autumn, out of a 
>» population equal to round 


about a third of our present 


one, 400,000 volunteers and 
z 200,000 regular troops were 
> ready to resist a French on- 
) — slaught. 


Here it is intriguing to 
ponder the possibility that a 
jew of the _ breech-loading 
muskets taken down 
their walls by members of our 
L.D.V. in 1940 may have been 
flourished defiantly by their 
forefathers before them. 

Invasion never came. 
Though Boney had declared: 
“The Channel is but a ditch 
and anyone can cross it who 
has the courage to try,” he 
dared not risk it without the 
covering of a flect. 


HAT fleet went West in two 
senses, First it was chased 
' to and fro over the Atlantic. 
Later it was 


3 Trafalgar. 
§ The Battle of Britain of that 
epoch was a naval engagement 
Land operations were confined 
) to the Continent, where 
) Napoleon made excursions on 
all sides of his Fortress. And 
‘ for a long while Britain, under 
§ a Winston Churchill of the age, 
§ by name William Pitt, with- 
^ stood him alone. 
Napoleon went into Portugal 

He turned on his former 
ð Charles IV, marched into Spain 

and crowned his own brother 
@ Joseph king of that country 


annihilated by | 
^ñ Nelson off the Spanish coast at | 


ally | 
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“THE CALM WITHIN” 


IDST the tumult and the worry, midst the sadness 
and the stress, there is calm for those who scek it, 
else Life would be meaningless, Calm of ontiook, calm 
of spirit, caim of thought and calm of love, calm of Nature 
after tempests across whose blue skies flew the Dove. 
the clamour of great cities, 
thoroughfares. you Will find the little byways whose quiet 


Midst 


takes you unawares. 
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Į 20K then for the Calm of Living, ‘it’s so often near to 
hand. Events may roar and beat around you, but there is 


So, whatever may confront you. pause a moment in Life’s 
din, recreate your tired spirit by your Calm of Soul within. 
There are dark, bewilder ing momenis that shake our Faith 
when Hope retreats, but remember that the Calm Hour 
paints with gold Life's shadowed Streets—~J. M. 


aaa T O28 RORO DOES 


a 


midst their noisy 


ieee a ee 


S] Starting a century and a half ago, Napoleonism 
spread aggression for almost twenty years. 

§ That, we hope, is one difference—in time duration. 
5 Because of less advanced war technique and com- 
> munications, the struggle moved more slowly to its 


from | 


B 
Philosopher 


ERE he was faced by a 
Montgomery — Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington—who ultimately ran 
the French forces out of the 
Peninsula, through the Pyrenees 
and back into France. 

This, we must grant, was 
made possible by Napoleon 
having to withdraw many of his 
troops to replace his losses in 
Russia, for, like Hitler after 
him, he marched there also. 

He entered Moscow, a city 
which he found deserted and 
fire-scorched by its inhabitants. 

Foodless, frozen, hara sse d _by 


his armies 
terrible 
back to o the fronti er. 


-tenth of his army survived 


It is a long story, a story we 
know well—of propaganda from 


guerillas, str uggled 


snou 


through _ storms 


than 


one 


U.S.A. to India, of isolationism, 
of Quislings, of blockades, of 
“high” financial costs — at 


which we would smile 


ADVER TISE RS 


the | 
Hitler | 


them is} 


Some sol- 
they | 
to clean bii Both the 


action in| 


VACUATION orders in biggest 
Japanese towns have created 


among population 


Early massive air raids on Tokyo 


| near-panic 
| 
| expected. 


to prevent strikes and demonstra 
tion on the 
Socialist revolt of 1934. 
Nazi leaders confess situation gi 
ing out of hand 

@ Following Russo-Czech pa 
between Stalin and Benes, Cze 
workers are stirring again. Wit 
nearly 20 per cent. of German wa 
industry concentrated in Czechc 
slovakia, go-slow 
sabotage 


ECENT raids on 


But they will squeal louder yet 


hand for intensifying 
| attacks. 


@ Underground 
iolence, Large part of Germa 


ighting units are 
police duties, guarding of 


| and military buildings. 
@ Large Italian units 
joined the French guerillas in th 


Haute Savoie mountains. The, 
arc now led by famous Frenc} 
| military leader. 


> 


HE story of Napoleon's career 
tells of developments none 
of us would like to see occurring 
again. ° 
In 1802, beaten to his knees, 
he signed the Peace of Amiens 
apparently in a frank and 
conciliatory spirit. Our Adding- 
ton appeasers fell for his guile 
In just over two years he had 
re-armed and was repeating hi 


former performances in a show 
which had a further run of 
twelve years — a run which 


ended with the capture of Paris 

This time he was generously 
presented with the Mediter- 
ranean island of Elba. where it 


was intended he should spend 
the rest of his life governing 
10.000 Italian peasants. 

He stayed for ten months, 
escaped to France, raised yet 
another _ arm and was licked 
yet again by Wellington — at 


w aterloo. 


Consider. ate ever, our high-ups 
found for him another residence 

on the Atlantic island of St. 
Helena 


Napoleon caused the death of 


two million ptople To him 
went the Peace of Amiens and, 
later, two island retreats 


ten millions of 
He won a villa 


Wilhelm slew 
his fellow men 
at Doorn 


Hitler and his Junkers already 
have accounted for twenty 
millions. To them goes—what? 
I ask you. 
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EVERY WORKING DAY 5 


: 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


£ 


pays £50,000 


on Claims under 


; INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE POLICIES 


ž 
5 
g Payments are made promptly by 
8 Agents whose continuous service 


ensures that the money is available 


immediately at the time of need. 
k 


S THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


ENTER FOR THE RED CROSS £250 RADIO CONTEST 


KIRUSI? 
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Seen A Sent ee 
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—and after 


INF LUEN ZA 


If you take 
a course of 
‘ Phyllosan 
the results 
will astonish you! 


’ tablet 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


tablets three 


chemists $ 


Of al 


3/3 and 5/4 (double q 


times a day 


tity). Incl. Purchase Tax 


@ Two regiments of the Death 
Head S.S. Guards sent to Vienna 


anniversary of the 
Austria's 


methods and 
are having a big effect 


Germany 
have made the Huns squea! 


RAF and the Americans 
have got sensational plans in 
their 


warfare ir 
Northern Italy has assumed new 
tied down te 
fac- 
tories, communications and public 


have 


1944 
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NDAY, JANUARY 30, 1944 


( yr E by one Hitler’s ' friends’ are deserting him. 


- Plunder Coalition Collapsing 


The coalition of plunderers 


which he formed is disintegrating and he is powerless to prevent its final 


pse.” 


IiNOTHER OF HITLER'S 
AMBITIONS SHATTERED 


yENINGRAD victory salvoes shatter finally another of Hitler’s ambitions— 

a drive north to Murmansk and Archangel which would sever communica- 
~ tion lines between Russia and her Allies and pave the way for an offensive 
om the north against the greatest prize of all—Moscow. 


The recent Red rmy 


litary and ‘political importance. 


ningrad was one of the 
erman High Command. 


victory is one of major 
The capture of 
most vital projects of the 

Nearly two and a half 


ars ago Hitler ordered the capture of the city by 


ptember, 1941. 
attempt to carry out 
ier the Germans threw 
the beleaguered city a 
lly equipped army of 
nen. In a month they 
half that number of 
and more than half; 
nks and planes 
rad’s soldiers and civilian | 


foiled every effort to} 
> city’s defences. | 
tried to starve the 


He failed. Caravans | 
and munitions came in 
ice road laid across Lake 
by the people of Lenin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tA TUNA ret rs saronta es reeaiorerpeeres a seereeaseeerrse rgh 


By Our Diplomatic 
Correspondent 


8 
£ 
Sresenenaronensaeennnr conn saree: 


Rrrsnconenensrenssese 


ing that he must stop helping 
Germany if he wants any more 
oil is an earnest of Allied deter- 


mination to stand no more non- | 


sense from Madrid 
One by one Hitler's “ friends 
are deserting him. The coalition 
of plunderers which he formed 
is disintegrating, and he is power- 
less to prevent its final collapse. 
In Finland. Hungary and 


| Rumania, dismay and fear are 


)W the blockade has been | 
lifted and the city freed of 
savage shells of long-range 

And the Red Army sweeps | 
towards the Baltic Republic 


tonia 
ningrad will go down as an | 
ured name in Russian his- 
It is linked with the glor 
d heroism of Stalingrad, with 
> magnificent victory of Kursr 
d with the undying fame cf 
iebastopol 
The Leningrad riumph de- 
roys yet another of Hitler's | 
ita calculations All his | 
tical and diplomatic moves to 


he unity of the Allies have 
led 
\LL-ROUND ANXIETY 
€ anxious about 
East, anxious 


nerals are 


ituation in the 
t the situation in Italy, and | 
rately anxious about the in- 
mn threat from the West 
the sorely pressed armies 1n | 
sia and Italy cry more and | 
e urgently for extra tanks, m- 
ased air cover, more guns, more 
the war production 
hine, strained by Allied bomb- 
loses efficiency 
rotal mobilisation has failed to 
ieve the man-power situation 
Millions of foreign workers en- 
in labour in Ger- 
answer to the 
workers. Instead, as 
draws near, those 
millions are a 
the German 


slave 


are not the 
ol 
victory 
hearted 


threat to 


hortage 
ed 


CONOMIC difficulties grow. 
Diplomatically Germany's 
+ is almost ended. Argentina's 
n in severing relations with 


Axis is another blow to Berlin. 


neo, once arrogant cham- 
of the Hitler régime, is 
down. Washington's warn- | 


ADVERTISERS 


TIMELY 


| front 


| scribed the 


ANNOUNCEME 


widespread. The All-Slav Com- 
mittee in Moscow, in its appeal 


| to brother Bulgarians to drive out 


the Germans, declares that 
Hitler, by provocation and lies, 
wants to set aflame a new centre 
of war in order to postpone the 
hour of his inevitable destruc- 
tion 


SOLDIERS’ FEARS 
Allied bombing raids over 
German industrial centres are 
disrupting life on the home 
front, And German reverses on 
the fighting front are adding to 


| that disruption. 
In the minds of the German 
| soldiers themselves there is a 


growing fear and suspicion. They 
are told by their own Army news- 
paper, “Panzerfaust” (“ Panzer 
Fist"), that they are retreating 
because, as defenders of the Euro- 
pean fortress, they have to utilise 


| the advantages of operations on 


the inner line. 


“We have gained,” says the 
| paper. “We have safer, shorter 
| communications and a shorter 
| front.’ 


These lies are stupid to us who 


| know how Stalin is compelling the 


Germans to fight on a longer 
How ironic they must seem 
Nazis fighting for their 
lives in the Dnieper bend, with 
disaster on a huge scale 
threatening them! 


to the 


ACLAND ESTATES HANDED 
OVER 

An increasingly 

on my conscience,” 
Sir Richard Acland, 


heavy burden 
was the way 
M.P.. de- 
efect on him of the 
ownership of his Devon and 
Somerset estates when he formally 
handed over the Killerton estate, 
near Exeter, to the National Trust 
yesterday 


UNION 


The union of two great building societies 
— the Abbey Road and the National— 


has come at a 


time when 


of 


millions 


home-loving people are looking forward 


to the freedom and 
ownership. The futur 
people will depend 


and courte 


efficient 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING 
Joint Managir 


Sir Har 


1 security of home 
è happiness of these 
very much on the 
of the 


ous sery ic e 


SOCIETY 


vg Directors : 


Bruce Wycherléy, M.C., 7.6.14 


CVS-$4 


We are doing our best to ration-out 


spplies of cycling needs as fai 
we can 
we often regret that 
say “Sorry, none in 
pleas 


HALFORDS HAVE 


we 
st 


IT” and 


Supplies are controlled and 


rly as 


have 
ock”. 


e remember our old slogan 


rest 


red that, as soon as it is possible, 
ALFORDS wili HAVE IT again 


HALFORDS 


0 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES 


ever 
| 


Miners In Army 
Are Feeding Pigs 


In spite of the frantic efforts of 
the Fuel Minister and his staff to 
send unskilied labour 


still in the Army performing such 
menial jobs as feeding pigs and 
looking after wash-houses 

Mr. F. G. Bowles, Labour Mem- 
ber for Nuneaton, is to ask the 
Prime Minister how much longer 
this state of things is to be 
allowed 


down the | 
pits, many experienced miners are | 


x Mystery 
BFrorts are being made to 

trace an American sergeant 
whose evidence may assist an 
American court - martial in 
London hearing a charge 
against a U.S. sailor for at- 
tempting to murder a London 
girl. 

The sergeant is wanted to give 
| evidence regarding the taking of 
an alleged statement. 

The court will sit today for the 
sixth day. 

The accused is a U.S. Navy 
}gunner’s mate, Wayne Stevens, 
| who has also pleaded not guilty 
to charges of assaulting the girl, 
Cissie Wills, of Laleham-rd., Cai- 
ford, S.E., and of illegally possess- 
a revolver 

The girl was shot through the 
| stomach in Rotherhithe-st., S.E.. 
on November 20, while returning 
from a dance with friends. 
| An American C.LD. officer yes- 

terday denied that threats cf 

force were used to obtain an 
| “alleged confession.” 


RAF Wedding: Mother Charged 


BRIDE WAS CHILD, 
SAY POLICE 


HIRTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OLD mother, Mrs. Caro- 
line Mann, of Jordan’s Cottages, Lower Hol- 
brook, Ipswich, made a brief appearance in the 


She was accused of forging a 
document purporting to be a 
consent to marry, making a 
false statement that her 
daughter, Pansy Doreen Mann. 
was 17 years old at the time of 
the marriage and, being a 
person having the custody of a 
child of 16, causing an offence 
which followed the marriage. 

Det.-Inspector Harris said the 
girl was married on Septem- | 
ber 4, 1943, to David William 

Templeton, of the RAF. At the 

time she was only fifteen 

Later Mrs. Mann admitted, | 
alleged the inspector, forging the | 
signature of her husband, whom 
she had not seen for 12 months, | 
on the marriage consent. 

Mrs. Mann was remanded on 
bail until February 11. 


Things You 
Cant Do In | 


London Bus 


| PASSENGER who would 

not sit down in a bus has 
provided a problem for pro- 
vincial magistrates, who ad- 
journed the case to find out 
whether the passenger has the 


dock at Southend yesterday. 


jat 


| Walter 


* 
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JAIL-BREAKERS’ ‘WEEK’ 
.6 Of 15 Escaped 


Prisoners Still Free 


FAMOUS ‘PEOPLE’ STORY HAS DRAMATIC SEQUEL 


“Girl Pat” Skipper “Dod” 


p a 
i 


This picture of Skipper Orsborne 
and his son James was taken 


about the time of the “Girl 
Pat” exploit. James, now 18 
years old, is today serving in 
an R.N. Commando attached to 
Combined Operations. 


IFTEEN prisoners escaped from police custody in 
four days this week, the largest number of “ breaks ” 


in such a short period for many years. 


at liberty. 
Tuesday. — Eleven men 


| escaped from London Sessions 


(eight recaptured). One man 
(still at large) broke out of 
Brixton Prison. 

Thursday.—One man (since re- 
captured) escaped from custody 
Manchester 
Friday.—Two men (still free) 
escaped from Doncaster Sessions. 

The men who escaped at Don- 
caster on Friday night are Ernest 
Nunney, aged twenty-three, and 
Thomas French, aged 
twenty-two, rubber trimmer, both 


[of North Kensington. 


They were handcuffed together 
and were crossing the road from 
the police station to a waiting car 
when they broke away from their 
escort and made off in the black- 
out 

Nunney had been sentenced to 


å ; | 

right to decide. as al |12 months’ and French to 15 
Millions of people travel on | months’ imprisonment 

London's buses without knowing | donde 


the things they must do or must 
not do. Here are some of them: 

You may not stand if there is a 
vacant seat 

You may use the bell to stop a 
bus, but not to restart it. 

No dog can be admitted on a bus 
during black-out hours 

A pedestrian trying to dodge a 
queue by boarding a bus pulled up 
at traffic lights can be refused 

It is an offence to throw the 
ticket in the gutter. It should be 
put in the box at the back of the 
bus. 


100,000 Air Corps 
Cadets In The Services 


Nearly 100.900 Air Training 
| Carps cadets have passed into the 
| Services during his two vears as 
| director of the A.T.C.. says Mr. | 

W. W. Wakefield. M.P.. in a fare- 
well message | 
ORANGE-AID FOR | 


When unpacking a case of Jaffa 
oranges at Lewes yesterday a 
greengrocer found written on the 
inside a message which read:— 

“From J. Nally 
To Mrs. T. 
Whitefield, 


Keep smiling. 
Nally, wife, Hollins-la. 

Manchester, Lanca- 
shire, England. 16.12.43.” 

Then followed 12 crosses and 
the word “ Rehoboth,” a town in 
Palestine. 

The piece of wood containing 
the. message is to be sent to Mrs 
Nally 


‘FLU “ON THE RUN” 


Fewer ‘flu deaths for the week 
ended January 22 are shown in! 


| 
| 
MRS. T. NALLY! 


the Registrar - General's return 
| Figures for 126 great towns of 
England and Wales. including | 


were 143. compared with | 


| London | 


197 the previous week 


WOMEN 
ARE SAVING 
POWER 


ORE than 500,000,000 units of 

electricity were conserved 

last year in response to the “ Save 
Fuel for Battle” appeal. 

The actual total was 9.383,000,000 
units, against 9,874,800,000 in the 
period 1941-42. 

Power consumption mainly for 
manufacturing purposes, showed 
an increase of 2,763,000,000 units 


Suspension of the “down” 
escalators at 24 London under- 
ground stations during mid-day 


slack periods and Sundays saved 


the equivalent of 142 tons of coal | 


a year. 


Censor 


Pinched His Kisses 


NEW ZEALAND prisoner of 
war, writing to his wife from 
Stalag XXID, said that prison 
camp life had taught him :— 
There is no place like home; 
A woman's work is never done; 
A tin opener is a man’s 
greatest boon; 
One can do without a number 
of things that at one time might 


have seemed essential. 
He added: .in one of your 
letters the censor pinched the 


kisses you sent me.” 


VERY RUMMY DRINK 

Arthur Richard Hunt, licensee 
of the Duke of Cornwall, was 
fined £10 at Weymouth yesterday 


| for selling rum with 13.5 per cent 


water. The licensee's 
wife told the court that she 
poured spirits left over in custo- 
mers’ glasses back into the bottle. 


of added 


| for 


Six are still 


CANADA’S 


JOY GIFT TO 


KIDDIES 


INY patients of the Hospital 
for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond-st., London, stood en- 
raptured before a circus, so 
wonderful that it made them 
forget they were ill. 

There was “ All the Fun of the 
Fair” “in the model, complete as 
it was with cowboys riding buck- 
ing bronchos, clowns and per- 
forming animals. 

This circus has a history. It 
began to arrive from Canada in 
July. At frequent intervals other 
parcels came, and although at 
first the show seemed incomplete 
it gradually took shape. Thirteen 
parcels had to be brought 3,000 
miles, and all arrived safely. 

The children were fascinated 
by the merry-go-round, the “ hot- 
dog” stall, the fat lady, the 
tallest man in the world, and all 
the sights of this wonderful show. 

It is the gift of the British 
Columbia Toys Club for Blitz 
Babies. “All we are trying to do,” 
says Mrs. Charles Flight, the 
organiser, “is to bring happiness 
into little lives.” 


HE LOVED 
‘DEAD END KIDS,’ 
AND SO— 


OVE of children prompted Mr. | 


Frederick William William- 
son, a Chesterfield (Derbyshire) 
man, to leave the residue of his 
£47,000 estate for the establish- 
ment of a Happiness Fund. 

At least one day’s enjoyment a 
year is to be provided for the 
kiddies who live in 
streets, and there are to be gifts 
of clothing and necessaries as 


| well 


The blind were not forgotten 
They are to benefit by the sale 
of Mr. Williamson's residence and 
effects 


ADOLF SENT A 

GIFT OF FISHES 
Sprats — lots of them — came 
ashore on yesterday afternoon’s 
tide at an East Coast town. They 
were fishes from Hitler, a meal 


the sea gulls, which swooped 
screeching by the score on to the 


| silvery morsels on the seashore 


i 


Experts say that when the H.E 
bomb was dropped on Friday night 
by a German raider, it landed in 
the middle of a shoal of sprats 


WHY 


NTERVENTION by the Food | 
Minister, Col. Liewellin, | 

has made millions of Seville 
oranges available for marma- | 
lade-making by British house- | 


wives instead of their being 
| sent to Eire | 
Colonel Llewollin is a man 
with a memory. He recalled 

| the shortage of marmalade | 
| oranges in many Northern | 
areas last year. | 
So when Food Ministry 


Officials wanted to send the pro- | 
spective big surplus over jam- 
makers’ requirements to Eire he 
said “ No.” 


| T 
ham, Brighton; Mr 


“We have provided the jam 


EIRE LOST ORANGES 


handle,” an official of the Food 


manufacturers with the largest | Ministry told “The People’ 
quantity of oranges they can yesterday. E A 
= 
? 
Congratulations To You! 
a HE PEOPLE” has pleasure in | Camberwell SE: Mr and Mrs A Moo 


offering congratulations today 

to Mr and Mrs. J. Lester, of Bridg- 

north, Shropshire Friday 

celebrated the 72nd anniversary of 
their wedding 

Congratulations on their wedding 

anniversartes are also offered to the 


who on 


| following other readers :— 


Mrs, A. Critch} 
and Mrs. P, Ho 
and Mrs, H. Kingst 


and 
Mr. 


GOLDEN. —Mr. 
ttensor 


Stafls 


Goudt 


Mr O P 
and Mrs. S Croft, F 
ALSO. — G. Browr 
borough, Ha s wed): Mr, an 
A. Chitty r Guildford (62 years 


Scotchmer, Woodbridge (56 
r. and Mrs. C. G. N. Brow 
55 years): Mr. and Mrs. H. Knobb 
ê. and Mr. and Mrs. C., J. Loxton 

South Tottenham (51 year and Mrs 
t Mr 

(32 


certain | 


| matė on 


7 Orsborne Trains Seamen 


For Second-Front Invasion 


tn 


B^ CK 


1936 there was published exclusively in “The People” 


he Admiralty :— 


HEN Skipper Orsborne aroused world-wide in- 

V V terest with his remarkabie exploits in the small 

motor-vessel the Girl Pat, he little knew that the 

hard experience he was acquiring in that 32,000-mile 

voyage, his only navigating device a schoolboy’s atlas, 

was fitting him for the job o/ training men of the Royal 
Navy in the handling of small invasion craft. 


With the rank of R.N.R. 
Skipper, “ Dod ” Orsborne is today | 
an instructor at a Combined 
Operations base. The arts of sea- 
manship which enabled him and 
his crew of the Girl Pat to 
triumph over the hazards of that 
famous voyage form the basis of | 
his instruction to the men who 
will take out invading armies to 
the enemy’s coast. 

Many of the men he has trained 
have already proved their worth 
at St. Nazaire, Dieppe, North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy. 

Skipper Orsborne, a_ sailor 
who went to sea because of the 
adventures it offered, is not 
serving the Royal Navy for the 
first time. He ran away from 
his Scottish Highland home at | 
the age fourtecn-and-a-half to 
join the Navy. 


, A year later he found himself 
in the thick of the St. George’s 
Day epic of Zeebrugge, on board 
a motor-launch commanded by 
the late Commander Watts, R.N., 
who won his V.C. in that action. 


| 


Orsborne was brought back 
wounded. 
He left the Navy as an able 


seaman in 1919 and, at seventeen- 
and-a-half years of age, became 
j}the bo’sun of a _ seven-masted 
|schooner, one of the largest | 
| sailing ships afloat, with a crew 
| of fifty-three 

Although he had passed the 
examination he was refused his 
| mate’s ticket. because of his youth 
Orsborne challenged the decision 


at law and was issued with a 
| permit entitling him to act as | 
| mate until he was nineteen. He | 


then became one of the youngest 
| mates afloat 


| “OCEAN FREE-LANCE ” 


| AT the age of twenty-one he had | 
got his skipper’s ticket, passed 

for his Humber Navigator's ticket, 

| got his radio officer’s ticket, and 

| passed out as a deep water yacht- 
master and as a diesel engincer. 

He claims that there is not a 
| branch of seafaring in which he 
cannot hold his own, “ from cook 
to purser, from stoker to chief 
engineer, from deck-hand to cap- 
tain.” ‘ 

Skipper Orsborne described him- 
self as a “free lance of the sea,” 
| and the Girl Pat exploit was only | 
the most outstanding of many 
thrilling incidents in his life 

In 1929 he was the first white | 
man to set foot on the Indian 
| Ocean island of Parawia for 35 
| years 


BACK TO SEA 


HE wartime chapter of Skip- 
per Orsborne’s story opened 
when he got a job as a motor- 
cyclist courier for the Ministry of 
Information. Doing his job in 
the London blitzes had its thrills, 
but he found the urge to get back | 
to sea too strong, and resolved to 
get into the Navy. | 
“I volunteered as an ordinary 
seaman and was accepted,” said | 
Otsborne, “Naturally enough, I} 
plumped for the trawler branch | 
and found myself at the Patrol | 
| Service Depot waiting for a ship 


“I hoped that my identity as 
Skipper Orsborne would not be 
discovered, but I was recognised 
* “An end. I thought. to my | 
aspirations under the White En- | 
sign. But the Navy took a dif- 
| ferent view and, within three! 


weeks of joining the depot, I was | 
teaching seamanship to petty 
officers. | 

“Then I was promoted to the | 
rank of R.N.R. Skipper with com- 
mand of a trawler in the North 
Atlantic patrol, and subsequently 
to the command of a Bristol Chan- 
nel minesweeper. But there were 
not many mines to explode and 
life became a bit dull, so I applied 
to the Admiralty for a change. 


instructed to report | 
to a northern base. Suddenly 
the order was changed and I 
found myself reporting at Com- 
bined Operations H.Q. instead. 
“There I was interviewed by a 
group of high-ranking naval 
officers. They told me they had 
a real job of work for me to do 
}and that Combined Operations 
| could find good use for my own 
particular brand of seamanship 


“I was 


“I was sent to a Combined 
| Operations base as one of the 
first officer instructors. Since 


then it has been my job to train 
men both ashore and afloat in 
the qualities—something more 
than just navigational skill— 
required for the job of landing 
armies and their equipment on 
enemy shores 
Skipper Orsborne’s eighteen- 
years-old son, James, who first 
to sea as a five-year-old 
1d sailed with his father 
ig voyages in 
in an R.N. Commando 
Combined Opera- 


went 
on 
several lo small 
ships, is 
attached to 
tions 

The Skipper’s brother, James 
Arthur Orsborne, who served as 
the Girl Pat voyage, 
joined the Merchant Navy at the 
beginning of the war and has| 


| been missing for two years. l 


Miners’ 
Award: 20,000 
Men Idle 


DiSCONTENT over the Porter 

award which offered miners 
a minimum of £5 a week for 
underground workers and 
£4 10s. for surface men, £1 a 
week less than they had claimed, 
spread yesterday. 

Last night over 20,000 men were 
idle in Lancashire, Staffordshire 
and South Wales, involving alto- 
gether 38 pits, but some may re- 
turn to work before tomorrow. 

Not all the men are strikers, 
a large number being affected 
through workers in other cate- 
gories downing tools. 

The Lancs and Cheshire Miners 
Federation, whose delegates voted 
against acceptance of the award | 
in London on Thursday, yesterday | 
decided to accept “under pro-| 
test,” recommending their men to 
remain at work pending negotia- | 
tions over alleged anomalies or} 
until. official instructions are re- 
ceived for united action 

South Wales miners are wait- 
ing a fortnight for develop- 
ments. 

Strikers at a Midlands aircraft 
factory were recommended by 
their shop stewards yesterday to 
resume work pending further talks | 
with the management 


J.P. Would Bring 
Back The Stocks 


EOPLE who commit such petty 
crimes as stealing bicycles 
be put the stocks 


should into 


| resurrected for the benefit of their 


like, Major P. H. Beane, a magi- 
strate, told Cheshire Standing 
Joint Committee yesterday. 


The Committee passed resolu- j| 


| tions calling on the Home Office | 


to introduce registration for | 
bicycles on the lines which have | 
proved so successful in the case | 
of motor-cars, and to make the | 
taking of a cycle without the | 
owner’s consent an offence 


one of those famous 


stories that thrilled all Britain—the story of the intrepid skipper George (“Dod”) 
Orsborne and his little motor vessel, the Girl Pat ; 
officially issued yesterday by t wi 


And here is a sequel to that story, 


Then Someone 
Must Tell Him! 


WIT AND WISDOM 
FROM WIVES IN COURT 
YESTERDAY. 

Mr. Bevin 


doesn’t realise 


that in marrying my husband 
I took on a proposition which 
takes up all of my time, 


not going to lose my 
just for a husband 


who's in the grumpy forties 


My husband once told me 
I was the sun of his erist- 
ence, but that was a good 
many years ago. 
Unfortunately I began 
making inquiries about my 
husband after we were mar- 
ried instead of before 


My husband will never listen 
to the advice of a level-headed 
woman 


ike 


: Penvedicnck: 
Buys Village 


Village of Swinhope, near 
Market Rasen, Lines, together 
with the historic mansion, Swin- 


hope House, has been bought by 
Lord Beaverbrook 

The property, ed by the 
Alington family nee 1600, has 
not been in the market for more 
than 300 years 

By the deal Lord Beaverbrook 
obtains possession of about 1,300 
acres of typical North Lincoln- 


| shire farmland, which might also 
|in part 


be suitable for afforesta- 
tion 

The sum involved will probably 
be in the region of £20,000. The 
estate has long been in the pos- 
session of the Alington family, 


| who came to England with Wil- 


liam the Conqueror. 


Understood that the 


present 


| sale.to Lord Beaverbrook has been 


made on behalf of the six sons 
of the late Colonel G. Alington 
formerly of the War Office 


Move ‘Gib’ Evacuees, 


Says This M.P. 


Evacuees rom Gibraltar are 
till occupying 19 hotels and 11 
blocks of flat in overcrowded 
London 

Sir Irving Albery, Conservative 
member for Gravesend, is to ask 


the Health Minister if he will con- 
sider moving the evacuees to less 


! congested areas, 


-now I've gone Modern _ ,\ || || 


OAA 


with MIRRO” 


Here’s why! Mirro contains E 

a special detergent which Pg * 

cuts grease, Mops up grime 

lightning quick. “Screen-sifted to 2) 
satiny fineness, Mirro simply cannot J 
scratch, but absorbs dirt instead of scrap- iy 


ing it off —and Mirro’s tiny part 


actually pick out grime from previously 


“harsh scoured" surfaces — bring 
pans shining smooth — so they can’t 


and hold dirt. 


Go modern with 


THOMAS HEDLEY & COMPANY 


Get a canister to-day. 


THE SAFE, SPEEDY CLEANSER 


icles 


up 
trap 


CANISTER 


7°. 


NEWCASTLE- ON - TYNF. 


LIMITED. 


CIGARETTE-END CAUSES 


ELECTRICITY 


CARELESSLY dropped cigarette-e 


BREAKDOWN 


Merny A 


nd started a fire in the workshops 


of an electricity sub-station that resulted in a serious breakdown. The 
replacement of the machinery and stores considerably interfered with more 


urgent war production. Almost every 


breaks out somewhere in Britain. 


minute of the day and night a fire 


Remember—most of these fires are started 
by people who never caused a fire before. 


So, whenever you throw away a 


match or a cigarette-end, always be sure that it's out — really out. 


You can’t be 


Issued by the Fire Offices’ Committee as p 
by Government Depar 


too careful ! 


art of 


2 National Campaign supported 


iments concerned 
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Page 4—THE PEOPLE 


T isn’t often I set out to 

do a job of work and fail 

to secure what is wanted 

of me. Last week I had 

an unusual experience. 

My orders were to proceed 
to a certain part of Britain. 
and, in company of contem- 
poraries, cover the story of 
the arrival from overseas of a 
Big Name. 

And with less than 20 miles 
dividing me from the story, 
my old chariot laid down on 
its job; the driving shafts of 
its back axle got into a mild 
argument with each other and 
left me stranded in a deserted 
country lane. 

It looked as if I might 
spend the night watching the 
stars......and then “Johnny 
Appleseed ” walked into view. 

He was approaching slowly, 
and chewing very thought- 
fully at the inevitable piece of 
mint gum. From where I sat 
he seemed to be regarding the 
toes of his neat brown shoes 
as he walked, oblivious to all 
else. 


Story With A 
Human Touch 


In fact, he nearly collided 
with the radiator of my car 
before he realised the lane 
was not deserted; and then 
he raised his head, with a look 
of surprise in his eyes, half- 
smiled, seemed to think better 
of it, looked down at his shoes 
again and then, lifting his 
head upright, grinned straight 
at me: 

“Kinda glad to mectya, 
friend.” he said, “a feller 
sometimes feels lonely in this 
country of yours, which hasn't 
any right to make a guy fecl 
lonely in! What's wrong with 
the jeep?” 

I told him. 

He said: “There’s a garage 
"bout a mile-an’-a-hal’f down the 
lane, mebbe they'd fix it. I'm 
going that way: s’pose we walk 
down together and ask?” 

It was strange he should say he 
was going that way, because he 
obviously wasn't: he'd been walk- 
ing in the opposite direction 
when he nearly bumped into my 
headlamps 

But I wasn’t out 
questions. Somehow, 
could tell me a story. 


to ask him 
I felt be 
Perhaps it 


would be a story of adventure. 
Maybe it would be something 
just—human 


This new-won friend of mine 
seemed to want to speak with 
someone who would be willing to 
listen: and I was. So we fell into 
step and started back down the 
lane. 


He said, half-shyly, as it he 
wasn't sure of my _ reaction: 
“Y'know, friend, England’s a 


homely little place. It makes a 
feller feel he’s been here before. 
even though he’s not been more 
than 50 miles outside his own 
home. I like taking a walk at 
nights; it’s quiet out here. 

“I like these lanes. and the 
hedges. I like to stop and look 
over a gate, and see the little 
fields all divided up like grand- 
ma's patchwork quilt 

“Y'see. I'm a farmer back 
home. so mebbe vou'll know what 
all this means to me I guess 1 
was born Johnny Appleseed.’ 
and I'd like to dic that way k 


Sowing Seeds 
For Posterity 


It seemed a strange name. Like 
an oaf I must have betrayed my 
thoughts. My friend grinned : 
“ Never heard tell of ‘Johnny,’ I 


guess?” I admitted it, and he 
went on: 

“It wasn’t his: real name; he 
was born Jonathan Chapman, 


and he lived where | first saw 
light o’ day—Massachusetts. He 
Was a queer guy, was ‘Johnny,’ 
and he got his name because of 
his job, which was keeping a 
coupla packhorses which he 
loaded up with appleseed and 
carried down to the cider mills 

“Yeah that was Johnny's 
job, at first. And. as the months 
went by, while he led his horse 
across the country. ne Kinda got 
into the way of clearing the 
tracks his dumb triends made 
with their hooves. and next time 
he came back he'd drop seeds into 
neat rows, each little square when 
he'd finished it making an apple- 
tree nursery 

“ Johnny had visions; he kinda 
saw into the future, and reckoned 
what a surprise the settlers’d have 
who came that way when he was 
gone. 

“Then he lit out trom the 
home trails and went over to 
Ohio, and started planting his 
seeds all over again. unti) he'd 
spread his nurseries far afield. 

“He wore out the clothes he'd 
started work in vears before. and 
didn’t bother about buying new 
gear: he made nimself a suit of 
an old coffee-bean sack 


“He wore out his shoes ana 
went barefoot He slept under 
the stars ” 


“He toted along only one piece 
ot rea) persona) voaggage: the 
Bible and ne'o visit sometimes 
at the settlers cabin and talk into 
the night with nis nosts. 

They say he planted nis seed 
nurseries over hundreds of 
thousands of miles before he was 
an old man. And then. one night 
he visited a settler’s cabin, and 
comforted a woman who'd lost 
her man fighting the British; and 


Johnny ~~ 
Appleseeds 
dventure 


By Michael O’Henry 


AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE 
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‘Johnny’ elected to spend the 
night lying on the hearth. 

“He was still lying there 
next morning, ‘ Johnny Apple- 
seed’ had paid his last visit 
.....Mebbe that’s the wrong 
way to put it: ‘Johnny’ had 
started out on his Big Visit.. 

“Yes, friend, I'm proud 
to’ve been born where he was. 
in Massachusetts; and the 
boys back home kinda got into 
the way of calling me after 
‘Johnny.’ Y’see. I was reared 
on a lonely farm, and I 
learned religion and school at 
my mother’s knee. 

“Then, when I grew up, I went 
to the big city, got tired of it, 
bought a new 
farm down in 
New England, 
and joined the 
National Guard 
two days after 
the shock of 
Pearl Harbour. 

“I’m no fight- 
ing-guy, but I 
figured it out 
there was a real 
job for a healthy 
feller to do, or 
else the world’d 
never again know 
what it felt like F 
to breathe fresh 
Bit... 

“Fohnny 
Appleseed’ 
That's what my 
mother called 
me, too, when f 
was a kid. She 
useta smile when 
she called me 
that, I'll never 
forget how she 
looked when she 
smiled and spoke 
those two words. 

“We 
almighty hard 
down on Dad's 
little farm. from early morning 
till late at night. My dad uscta 
doze in front of the fire Sundav 
afternoons, and it was then 
mother taught me religion. 


All Depends On 
Personal Sacrifice 


“She useta sit and talk with 
me, while dad was nhalf-asleep. 
though I always suspected he was 
listening as much as l was to 
what mother said. And she useta 
say that folk could go to church, 
believing in the love of God, but 
that there wasn’t love of man in 
their hearts; only love of self. 

“In time 1 began to under- 
stand what she meant; I found 
out that what she was telling me 
was that real religion—which is 
real understanding and friend- 
ship—was nothing more than 
sacrifice. That it all depended 
on personal sacrifice. 

“She'd tell me that happiness 
wasn't a gift. nor was it an acci- 
dent. She said that it was some- 
thing I could create right there 
where we were working 

*And she said that happiness 
was true religion: that it Was a 
homely road which children 
ought to learn to walk. A human 
road she called it. The only road 
bv which the world could hope 
to achieve the abundant life 
everybody desired....” 

For a few moments we con- 
tinued our walk in silence. I had 
no desire to interrupt my friend’s 
There was 


This American 


train of thought. € 
something utterly simple in this 
lovely philosophy which his 
mother had taught him. 

A Stranger Among 


Strange Folk 


And then he went on: “I love 
this homely little country of 
vours It's kinda like America, 
yet it’s so different. It’s.... 
mebbe. its Home. Yet I'm a 
stranger at Home. No. I'm wrong 
there. I was a stranger till last 
evening. and then I made mv 
first real friend in England. A 
lady... 

“I'd been to 
That was the first time Id left 
the shores of America, but 
Africa’s a foreign place. We went 
on to Sicily, and across to 
Southern Italy, but all that was 
foreign, too. 

“ And then, a few weeks ago, l 
fetched up right here, in Eng- 
land. My search was over. It 
kinda seemed like I'd come back 
home, but a different home to 
where I’d been born and raised. 

“So....1 expected to find 
friends in this homely little 
country, but I'm stil] a stranger. 
among strange folk. Mebbe it’s 
difficult to explain. but that’s how 
it is. ana I can't say it plainer 
than that.” 

At this point | put a question: 
* How do the British people strike 
vou. then?’ I asked. 

He said: “l guess what we 
useta think of you folk, and what 
vou thought of us. was all wrong 
We believed every Briton was a 
hard-boiled-shirt guy, who 
wouldn't speak with a stranger 
unless he'd been properly intro- 
duced. In a way it’s correct—or 
it was with me till last evening. 

“I've been here some weeks 
now, right over Christmas, and 


North Africa 


SEES THE ROMANCE 
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OF BRITAIN 


SP OY 


a chapter of history which’ll 
never die... 

“But we weren't coming 
over here just to say thank @ 
you, and what grand folk you e 
are for what you did back ine 
1940. Like me, thousands of $ 
Americans would sooner doe 
something simple and natural $ 
which’d give us a chance of e 
showing what we thought of ® 
you. And I had my first è 
chance last evening. .. . 

“I'd been outa camp, walking 


A MODERN 


“We worked hard on-our little farm” 


FABLE OF 


worked Johnny Appleseed, writes his 
letter home 


I’ve had a chance of seeing 
you folk in a more friendly 
light; in the light of Christ- 
mas-time, which is the time 
o year which just makes a 
guy feel more friendly. 

‘If we could keep that spirit 
of Christmas for all time I 
think it’d be the real begin- 
ning of proper understanding 
between us. It’d be an under- 
standing which meant a lot 
more than what the British 
and American political bosses 
call “co-operation between 


the English-speakingpeoples.” 
A lot more, friend... . 

“But we’ve so many loose ends 
to catch up. 


We've got to get 
outa the habit of 
making mis- 
understanding. 
Y’see, I've found 
that there are 
so many people 
in this country 
who'd rather not 
know strangers. 
“And that 
kinda makes me 
scared to ven- 
ture an unusual 
attention because 
I'm frightened of 
being misunder- 
stood. And yet 
I want to be 
real friends with 
you folk in this 
friendly country 
of yours....” 
He went on: 
“ The most satis- 
fying thing in 
life is helping 
others, It’s worth 
all the rebuffs!” 
I could almost 
hear his mother’s 
voice saying 
those words to 
the boy at her 
knee. And then, 
for a moment, 
the grown boy’s voice changed its 
tone : 
“ Y'know, they issued us guys 
with a book, the Army Book of 
Good Behaviour. It’s got a whole 


soldier, like 


lot of useful tips inside its covers : 


' Don’t be a show-off. Keep out 
of arguments. 

“And it includes this hint: 
‘The British are tough! Well— 
they didn’t need tell me or any 
other American that; we knew. 
Mebbe we don't say a lot that 
way, but we've known, ‘way back 
since 1940, how” you folk stood 
square in the jaws of hell, and 


the country lanes, and I’ 
travelled further than I thought. 
I caught the last bus back to 
town. And coming off that bus 
I met my first real English friend. 
A lady. An old lady.... 


“I tipped my cap—she was è 
poorly dressed, struggling with a @ 
heavy bag—and asked could I @ 
She gave me a smile @ 
worth a million dollars, and le 


help her. 


toted her bag along until we 
came to a little cottage, one of 
those two-rooms-and-a-bit we'd 
call a tumbledown back home. 

“And she asked me in, and 
said to sit down awhile; she went 
away and came back with a bottle 
of beer, and she laid the table 
and insisted on me having a 
meal. I guess I wasn't hungry. 
but she'd h’ve been hurt if I 
hadn't eaten. 


When The Stars 
Looked Different 


“ And all the time I was eating 
I knew I was eating her rations 
....and she lived alone. I knew 
what that meant! I knew that 
she was practising what my 
mother taught me; that personal 
sacrifice was understanding and 
real friendship....true religion. 

“When I got up to go this old 
lady came to the door and shook 
my hand and said what was my 


name? I forgot where I was, and 
I said ‘Johnny Appleseed. 
ma'am.’ She smiled. and said 


what funny names we had in 
America....” 

We had reached the entrance 
to the big American camp, and I 
could accompany my friend no 
further. He said: 

“It's getting late, and I’ve a 
coupla things to do before lights- 
out. I’ve got to have a shave and 
a clean-up, and then write to my 
mother, back home.” 

I may have looked a little 
puzzled; this seemed a strange 
hour for a fellow to shave. He 
smiled and extended his hand: 
“ Y'see, friend, I couldn't write 
home until I've made myself as 
presentable as if 1 was going to 
mect her, could 1?” 

We shook hands: a bugle 
sounded from inside the camp as 
we said goodbye. 

And then I remembered. Walk- 
ing together, we'd passed the only 
garage, and I'd forgotten all 
about my broken-down car. I 
spent the rest of the night under 
the stars. But somehow, they 
looked different. 
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HEN heavy-weights 

fight to a finish 

little people get 

trodden on. It is 
the old, old story of the 
frogs and the bulls. Do you 
remember? 

When the first bull bel- 
lowed the wise old frog said : 
* Brothers, it is true that the 
disagreements of angry bulls 
do not concern us directly. 
But they are so large and we 
are so small that we become 
involved in their quarrel; 
for unless we keep hidden we 
must be trampled underfoot 
and completely destroyed.” 

When the great come to 
blows the litthe ones suffer 
most in the end. 

A great Power, with cen- 
turies of steady progress be- 
hind it—a solidly founded 
country like our own, for 
example—can come out of a 


left behind them 
a mildew, a rot- 
tenness. They 
have eaten away 
the pattern and the fabric of 
life in the countries they have 
occupied. 

Do you think, for example, that 
a peace treaty will bring peace to 
the Greeks? To the Jugoslavs? 
The Poles? The Czechs? 

Do you imagine that the hang- 
ing of Hitler will give back to the 
occupied countries all that Hitler 
has taken away from them? 

If every Nazi and every Fascist 
had fifty thousand lives to lose, 
and we took them all, there would 
still remain the woe that had 
been brought upon the innocent. 

For four years 
the enemy has 
been systematically 


starving the soul of 
everybody who has 


y 


E 


shrivelled like an Egyptian 
mummy, and sits still, so that 
when his eyes are closed you 
think that he is dead. 

¥ When he opens them, however, 
it is easy to see that this used-up 
man is still animated by a mys- 
terious vitality. His black eyes 
have something penetrating about 
them, although his face remains 
expressionless and his voice does 
not hesitate. 

There is none of the decay that 
comes with age in the brain of 
John Zed, although his body is 
good for nothing. 

And this is what he says :— 


Y family is a good family. I 

do not mean that we were 

nobility or gentry. I don’t mean 

that we were rich. I mean good, 
good people. 

“In my family all the women 

were beautiful and virtuous, and 


were strong 

and courageous. Both men 

and women were always 

honest, energetic, patient, and 
hard-working. 

What we had we worked for. 
We had little, and had to struggle 
hard to get it. My father’s 
fathers lived on the same piece 
of land for five hundred years, 
and were all as poor as beetles. 

Still, they managed to live and 
rear children. I ask myself now. 
and I ask you: What was it all 
for? 

I had four brothers. In my 
{amily we live to a 
great age. When I 
was a boy our little 
land had to support 


we 3 

more 

week, and I had three 

pairs of trousers. Also 

I had improved ot 
all the men 


breathing space I left 


$ 
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without incurable wounds, of the people in " i seas hie old to work. 
having smashed the enemy. occupied territories 3 Piers f my father and 
But what of the minor powers . Sucking out the i j mother, four young 
of Europe that have scarcely vitality, breaking į § brothers of mine, and 

twenty years of modern develop- the wa graning i j me. 

ment behind them? the ood } To make a little 
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SAVED AND SCRAPED 
FOR MANY YEARS 


I was speaking to a very wise 
and good man—one of those rare 
people who combine subtlety with 
honesty and broadmindedness 
with religious conviction—a poli- 
tician, who had given his head, 
his heart, and his hand to the 
service of his country. 

He was very sad. He said: 

“ At the moment I feel some- 
how broken up. This war is a 
necessary ecvil—the most neces- 
sary of all evils. But it is a 
melancholy fact that it will be 
the ruin of several small peoples. 

“There are, in Europe now, 
little nations which will need a 
hundred years of peaceful labour 
and world co-operation before 
tney can even begin to recover 
themselves, to rehabilitate them- 
selves....” 

I- knew what he meant The 
Nazis and the Fascists will have 


come under his 

heel. 

Where, now, is the cream of 
Europe’s manhood? Dead in 


resistance, or shattered in sub- 
mission—lost, either way. And 
the children, what of them? 

WANT to tell you something 

of the history of a harmless 
family of Europe. I shall not 
mention its name, because it is 
one of innumerable similar 
families similarly treated by the 
enemy. Let us call it the Zed 
family. 

Nor need I mention the country 
of its origin—similar things have 
been happening and are happen- 
ing everywhere between the 
Channel coast and the Black Sea, 
between Norway and the Adriatic. 

Let us consider the Zeds. 

John Zed cannot be long for 
this world. He is very old, and 
God alone knows how he has 
managed to survive the rigours 
of peace and the horrors of war. 

He is over seventy, but he 
appears to have lived since the 
beginning of time: he is 
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Bariow and 
Scott reports. without which 
the rehousing of our blitzed 
millions will become a land- 
owner's graft and an unplanned 
mess. 

Its Ministers are to be asked 
to explain the Cabinet's delays 


x -and then, as a last resort. the 


National Council of Labour may 
even beard the Premier and ask 
him what he means to do! 

Although some may regard 
this as almost tantamount to 
it should have hap- 
x pened a year ago. 


k So far, “Food, Work and 
j” Homes” is only a phrase once 
& used by Winston 

x How much longer will the 


* people of Britain stand for the 
* equivocation and delay? 
x» the 


Won't 
heroes of Coventry and 
Bristol, Plymouth and Exeter, 
Liverpool and Portsmouth do 
anything about it? Will not 
even the Cockneys utter a 
= protest? 

It was the people of Britain 
not its blundering rulers. who 
saved the world in 1940. Why, 
in 1944. are they so acquiescent? 


THE FEUDAL 
SYSTEM STILL! 


ND how much longer will 
millions of them stand for 


ti 


the old feudal system? Like 
lambs, the Tories of West 
Derbyshire have once again 


adopted as candidate a member 
of the rich and powerful Caven- 
dish family, who have regarded 
the seat as their private pro- 
perty for sixty years! This time 
the candidate is the heir to the 
ducal title. 

Why will people so tamely 
vote for their landlords? I can- 
not see a Cavendish saying to 
Woolton: “Get on with your 
job!” Nor, indeed, can 1l 
* imagine him wanting change of 
ny kind. 


THE PROBLEMS 
OF ROME 


OME, when ii 1s reached 
will offer new, and even 
graver, problems tor a Whitehall 
which, at every stage of the ad- 
vance from North Africa, has 
been politically unprepared. 
Not only will there be more 
than another million mouths to 
feed—mouths that, as we have 
to take in the food, have been 
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better fed by the Germans than 
we can manage for weeks, 

This will be. indeed, @ fore- 
taste of the terrible difficulties 
that will confront us whereve: 
we land, and in every country 
left by the Germans destitute 
and bare. 

Besides, shall we, in Rome. 
sack Victor Emmanuel, Badoglio 
and his gang and set up. 
instead, an anti-Fascist govern- 
ment? 

Failure to do this will once 
again puzzle and dishearten 
countless thousands of Hitler- 
haters in every country in 
Europe. 


ANTI-FASCIST PRESSURE 
TOO LATE! 


NHOULD I praise the 
Foreign Office because, 
after standing Franco's lying 
and impertinence for years. we 
have now decided not to send 
oil to treacherous Spain at the 
risk of the lives of British sea- 


men? 

No. 1 remember how Henry 
Stimson himself told me that, 
soon after the “ National’ Gov- 


ernment came into power, h 
suggested similar joint action 
against Japan because of her 
onslaught on China, and that 
Sir John Simon, then Foreign 
Minister, turned him down! 

That—if Stimson could have 
carried America with him— 
would have stopped the Chinese 
war, and prevented Japan's 
imitators in Spain, Abyssinia, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Poland. 

It would have prevented, in- 
deed, the world war. 

We always learn too late. 

How, now, can we stop Portu- 
gal, “our oldest ally,” and all 
that, from sending wolfram to a 
Germany which could not long 
continue the war without it? 

And when shall we side whole- 
heartedly with the anti-Fascisis 
in Italy and drop Victor Em- 
manuel, Badoglio and the rest of 
the time-serving gang? 

Up till now the attitude to- 
wards near-Fascists of the 
British and American authori- 
ties has not changed much 
since the days when the enemies 
of Progress everywhere were 
glamorised by our Tories as 
heroes, and when their Socialist 


victims were considered 
“ criminals.” 

Soft words, and soft soap, have 
been used by Whitehall to Spain 
for years Who can wonder, 
when there are still Francoists 
in the Government? 

I well remember a remarkable 
happening in the days of 
Chamberlain, who was Appeaser 
No. 1. 

During Franco’s war on his 
own country. a friend of mine 
took a British sea captain down 
to see Neville in his room in the 


Commons. 
“While my ship was in 
Valencia Harbour,” he said, 


“the Union Jack was flying at 
the masthead and a big Union 
Jack was painted on the deck. 
Yet an Italian aeroplane flew 
round and round machine- 
gunning my crew.” 

Chamberlain's reply must go 
down to history—“ How do you 
know the pilot knew you were 
British?’ 

To this nad British prestige 

“freedom of the seas” and 
all that—sunk in the days of 
Baldwin and Chamberlain! 

So late’ as November, 1939, 
Lord Halifax, as Foreign Secre- 
tary, wrote an appreciative fore- 
word to “The British Case,” in 
which Lord Lloyd dismissed the 
Spanish republican system as 
something “dissolved into 
anarchy” and yet praised the 
Fascism of Mussolini as “ the 
Italian genius which does not 
threaten the security of other 
European nations.” 


THERE IS A 


NEW EUROPE 


ONTHS after that, in the 
days when Franco was 
Tangier, thinking us 
down and out, Labour mem- 
bers of the Government 
were actually kidded by the 
Foreign Office to persuade Dr 
Negrin. the former Premier of 
the Spanish republic, to leave 
Enzland—to please Franco! 

“Will vou go to New Zealand 
and lecture?” he was asked by 
one of them. 


seizing 


“What on?” he replied. 
“ Democracy? ” 
Our Government will soon 


have to realise that it is dealing 
with a new Europe. 
“ There has been a strong drift 


to the Left all over Europe in 
the war,” declared Adam Ciol- 
“This is particularly true 
of Poland. The democratic 
government we shall establish 


kosc. 


when peace comes will work 
with the democrats of other 
nations.” 

This includes even the 


Socialists of Germany! 

“ Whether British authorities 
like it or not,’ say the Italian 
Socialist Party in London, * we 
are the party of the Italian 
working class. 

“Yet both Whitehall and the 
State Department refuse visas 
even at this moment, to those 
leaders who are anxious to 20 
home to help organise the 
people on the side of the Allies. 
They call us Communist!” 


THE MYSTERY OF 


THE BEAVER 

EAVERBROOK remains, as 

ever, the most intriguing 
figure among all Winsion’s lieu- 
tenants. Most of them are 
colourless and uninspiring, 
whatever may be their other 
qualities. 


But the Beaver 1s not only the »% 
He is an amus- * 


soul of energy 
ing companion, trank and dis- 
cursive, just the sort of pal. ın- 
deed, which the Premier needs. 

For months. when in the 
wilderness, he demanded a 
Second Front, and was critical 
of controls, “ and all that.’ 

Then when Winston made 
him Lord Privy Seal. his news- 
papers immediately ceased 
their criticism, 

Tories now resent the 
Beaver’s closeness to the 
Premier. “His influence is too 
great,” they say. “ Besides, he 
is a bad influence.” 

So it is that the plan to dis- 
miss Grigg and give Beaver- 
brook the War Office, where he 
could conduct the Second 
Front, was dropped. 

Grigg has not been a success. 
But, to quieten the Tory anti- 
Beaverites, he remains there. 

Is it because of the Beaver’s 
counsel that Churchill is even 
said to be considering, at times 
an election? 

“Cash in on your popularity 


now,” they tell me has been 
Beaverbrook’s advice 
Mind you, the possibility of 


an election on an old register 
and with so many soldiers and 
war workers away is ludicrous. 

Anyway, this much is true— 
that Beaverbrook’s key position 
by the Premier's side is causing 
much ill-feeling among Tories of 
the old-fashioned kind. 
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the farm and went to 
town when I was six- 
teen. There I got a job in a fac- 
tory, and all I had to do was turn 
a handle all day long. 

This work disgusted me, for I 
belonged to the farm. Neverthe- 
less, I stuck it, saved a tiny bit 
of money, then found different 
work—in a sort of laundry, where 
I worked a machine for shaking 
the water out of wet linen. 

Then I learned how to mend 
shoes and liked this better; and 
so. after a number of years I was 
able to go home with what was, 
to us. a considerable sum of 
money in my pocket. 


SENTIMENT AND 
FAMILY TRADITION 


They were horrified to see me 
looking so thin and white. I had 
gone hungry to save money, never 
wasting so much as a copper coin 
on a bit of tobacco. But it was 
worth it. My family needed 
money badly. 

There had been a bad year. 
You must remember that we were 
only very little people. The house 
was almost in ruins, and even if 
it had not been in ruins it would 
still not have been much of a 
house. 

My grandfather was dead. My 
father could not walk: he had 
hurt himself internally and had 
rheumatism besides. Two of my 
brothers were married and were 
living near by, very poorly. The 
other two were at home. 

Every farthing I had I spent on 
the farm. Al) my family are good 
farmers, careful men. Then. after 
a little while, I came to a decision. 

One day my father said to me, 
with pride: “ We Zeds have been 
on this land for five hundred 
years.” 

“And what have we got for 
it?” I said. 

“Less than a bit of bread,” said 
my father. 

At this I got up and I swore an 
oath that we should have more 
than a bit of bread; that we 
should if we wished eat meat at 
least once a week, and have more 
than one good pair of trousers in 
which to dance at weddings. 

And then I left things in charge 
of my younger brothers. went 
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End Of A Family 


History : 


back to the town and went to 
work again 

For vears I lived like a slay 
working as long as my eyes co 
see, eating and sleeping very litt 


—and that little, worse than a 
beggar. 
Everything I earned, almost 


sayed. People laughed at me 
looked ragged, and I work 
fiercely like a wolf. I did not g 
home because I did not want 
spend money on the fare. I ¥ 
going to keep my oath 

After eight more vears I we 


back with my savings, whic 
amounted to a sum of mone 
you would laugh at. But it » 


big to us. Then I plunged in 
the farm as a hot and tired m 
piunges into cold water. 

1 bought stock, gradually in 
proved the land, got a little mo 
land, and somewhere in 
middle of it all I took a wife ar 
had a son and three daughte 

whom I loved 
After several 

could eat me 
than once a 


yea 


house. 
I loved the house because I ha 
much into it that 4 
I could point to a pi 


put so 
myself 


of furniture and say to mysel 
“For this I starved thr 
months 


I could pick up an Ameri 
lamp, and think: “ This cost nm 
four months of slavery.” Th 
was hardly a blade of grass 
which I could not tie some s 
little ticket 

It is possible, as you know, 
a man to put into a house an 
farm everything that God ga 
him; and this is one of 
reasons why you stick to a ho 
and a farm sometimes. 

It is everything you ever | 
Your heart is there; your soi 
there. 

My wife died on that farm 
that house my daughters, ¥ 
had been born there. celebre 
their weddings One of 
daughters came to live there w 
her husband, and her child ¥ 
born there. 


BURDENS OF THE 
SMALL NATIONS 


My other daughter died i 
child-birth, and the child diec 
also. My son’s first son was bor 
there. I could begin to see some 
thing to show for five hundred 
years of poverty, and for my own 
little hell of hunger and toil in a 
stinking city 

But then the enemy came in. 

At first I thought that all th 
could not possibly concern m 
I had been so deeply buried ir 
my farm. -And also, although I 
had not thought of it before, I 
found that I had grown old. 

One day, only about four year 
ago, some soldiers came. and som- 
fat pink people 

They said to me: “ Get out.’ 


I said: “ This is my place.” 
They said: “It was 
place.” 


And then I saw the fat p 
people looking round, like valı 
and I heard the fat pink won 
say: “It is better than nothir 

Her husband said: “ We car 
comfortable here.” 

I was paralysed with rage 
started to say something. Son 
body hit me on the head. Th 
went black. When I awoke I ® 
lying in the road. 

Later I heard all that 
pened. My farm had been z 
to a German family. M; 
had been taken away to 
labourer for the Germans 

My grandson was dead, ne 
the Germans. My grand-dat 
had been sent to a certain | 

; I told you that the + 
of my family were all bez 
She was sent to a house pa 
ised by officers. Yet I tok 
that all our women were vi 

My son went into the 
to fight, and he was cap 
and they tortured him to n 
him speak, but he bit h 
and died in silence. I tok 
that we were all brave men 

And so it comes to pas 
there is nobody left but me 
soon I shall be dead. And t 
all that there is for me to s 
for our five hundred ye 
Sweat on one poor piece ot 

This is what the Germans 
done to me 


time 
griet 


HEY told me that 
would soften my 
was their consola 
with its passing 
there would presently come 
forgetfulness and that the 
ache in my heart would grow 
less hard to bear. 

In a measure this has been 
true. A year has gone by sin 
she fell asleep, and time has 


tion—that 


been kind. It has quenched that first searing flame of grief 


and left, instead, the smouldering sparks of a sorrow that 
I know will never die. Yet I know now that I would not have 


it otherwise. 


MEMORY can still quicke 


n the spark to a flame. The 


glimpse of a cheeky little hat perched jauntily on 


dark hair....a nostalgic 


These things have 


tune... 
familiar in a laugh or the tone of a voice behind me in a 
crowd....even an old tie hanging in my wardrobe.... 

the power to 
then time's healing magic is swept aside. and for a u hil 


something hauntingly 


fan the sparks. and 


' 
' 
| 


it is as bitter to bear as in those first days 


UT I am grateful for 
disturbing they may 


those 
sometimes be 


how 
very 


memories no matter 
They are 


precious links with the past, and as time goes by they will 
bring me increasin? consolation 


To those who m*" 


present wild griet 
bring you, too 
back without pain 


Have courage and be patient. Slowly your heart will heal, 
and you will find how precious memories can be as you | 
journey the road towards reunion. 

—Dated from Malta, November 28, 1943. 
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this time 
of someone dearly ioved let me offer this comfort. 
will not last 
to the day when you will be able to look 


the passing 
Your 


Time wil) mellow it and 


be mourning 


peun 


loney 
> was 
into 
man 


» im- 
more 

the 
>and 
hters 


years 
meat 
e a 
three 
Also, 

our 


[ had 

was 
piece 
self: 
three 


rican 
t me 
There 
ss to 
such 


7, for 
ind a 
gave 

the 
ouse 


had. 
m1 is 
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who 
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my 
With 
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Go easy with the 
COLMAN’S 


MUSTARD 
THIS CONCERNS 
A PAL OF YOURS 


cONEREROENTEOEDENUESURERUFOTOHUDECEUREOTEoENETONR 


LYNDOE 


TELLS YOU— 


ERE come the first blasts of the political and 
military tempest which rocks the world. It 
will change the war situation completely in 
coming weeks. Blows already aimed at the eremy 
wili then appear small compared with these. The 


| much gravity occur in Sweden 
and Turkey. They stand a good 
chance of developing into more 


who propose to get this war 
finished. 
Crashing in on political argu- 


= 
$ RAF, for one thing, completes Harris's priority job 
i brilliantly. — CO 
è This is a critical week and| other a withdrawal from an 
š one not helped by pessimistic | occupied area. I expect both 
tosh from men who should | soon! 
know better. (“Why are you The next move, arrival of an 
fearful, O ye of little faith? ”) | envoy, will not be very long 
3 Decisions will be hampered. | delayed. 
È though not deferred. Critical nature of the week 
$ Upshot will be a showdown | will be seen, also, in neutral 
between ditherers and those| countries. Diplomatic moves of 
3 


ment—which will be fierce— By, roughly, February 24 
come enemy moves which have | come the culminating crises— 
fearful implications One is| with Germany. grown des- 


partial collapse in Italy and the | perate, forcing the pace. 
the 


` “ "A 
| had Spain, as I hinted last Sunday, the reactions will be severe. 
That the Foreign Secretary will be obliged to take sharp 
action (beyond what is generally expected) I have no doubt. 
A Franco leader, and a member of another important faction, 
will then centre in some exciting events. 


These issues have their effects ;————_ $ 
early Startling events will compel 


upon Parliament at an 
date. It is denied, I see, that | rapid decisions, but they will 
any Cabinet changes are con-|tarry until a Moslem blaze has 
templated. Humph! started. 

I do not think I am mistaken For many months I have 
when I say that big figures are | given warning of this. Do not 
already on their way out of poli- | under-rate its importance. We 


are going to learn of key men 
with German connections and 
of subtle work right under the 
noses of the Cairo pseudo- 
pashas. 

Arabic renaissance is on the 
way, complicating Palestinian 
and all related problems in the 
spring. 


tical life. 
settle that. 

If the India Office is not 
among the “strong points” in- 
volved I shall be surprised, for 
we are running into another 
phase of difficulty, especially in 
North-West India and Frontier 
regions. 


February gales will 


RITING of problems, the week gives a new twist to the 
Russo-Polish specimen. Russia is about to fix her plans 
rigidly. These will include Baltic countries generally and will 
not help amity. That they are destined to fail of complete success 
will not prevent a crisis in a month. 
In the meantime, the Ger-,———— Ses, 


man story up there will not . 3 ue 
brighten, But one big card will | Premier's hold. In one word, he 
reminds me of a man who has 


be played as the defeat deepens 1 . 
into disaster. That is a sudden | Omitted to lock up the pet tiger. 
If I am asked to be more ey 


stroke delivered by Japan in 
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Racing With The Lid Off x x 
x 
x x 
_CUP & LEAGUE RESULTS © 
x x 
‘ 9 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX HALF-TIME SCORES IN PARENTHESIS XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
A LE ARNER LABEL l FOOTBALL LEAGUE (SOUTH) | SCOTTISH LEAGUE (SOUTH) | FOOTBALL LEAGUE CUP (NORTH) 
. ASTON VILLA ...(2) 3 WOLVES ........ (0) 1 
ceceeeee (0) 1 C. ORIENT .....0) O | ALBION ....... 1 2 CLYDE oo 
panen. © 1 6. ORIENT | (0 © | BLACKBURN ......(3) 5 SOUTHPORT ...(0) O 
B LARRY LYNX BRENTFORD .....(1) 2 WEST HAM ......(1) 1 | CELTIC ...........(2) 3 AIRDRIE N 1) BOLTON 
y | GRIGHTON (0) O TOTTENHAM. <0) 2 HAMILTON ......0 O DUMBARTON ...0) 1 | BOLTON... ...A0) 1 BLACKPOOL it) Z 
re : r i | CHARLTON ......(0) 1 WATFORD (i, 1 | MEARTS...........01) 1 RANGERS (2) 3 | BRADFORD C. ...\1) 1 BRADFORD (7S 
TORIES of mystery trials, said to have taken place in the night, oo g, D ALDERSHOT ; 2 | MORTON Ss RS PAMA ti) A |PRETOL D, 0,2 MATN M2 
were never so prevalent as when the South American trainer, |G" parage a) G FULHAM...) 2 PARTIOK (1) 3 FALKIRK (1) 2 | OARDIFF ....s.e. (2) 4 ABERAMAN ......i1) 1 
r Torterolo, _ a string of — in as country. | : | MILLWALL ......(3) 3 QUEEN'S P, R....(1 4. ST. MIRREM.....(1) 1 HIBERNIAN i) 2 CHESTER (3) G CREWE 10) 1 
e came to England in the late ‘nineties and brought off severa é enacts poli m COVENTRY 2 W. BROMWICH (2) 
coups in handicaps with “dark” horses about whose deeds writers | READING ....... (0) 1 PORTSMOUTH ..(3) 4 THIRD LANARK (1) 3 MOTHERWELL ...(5) 4 areal om pss way a 
of racing novels like to spread themselves. For my part, I doubted | SOUTHAMPTON (2) 3 LUTON oo HOW THEY STAND j r j. ee 
many of the highly-coloured yarns that were put out about Torterolo’s P e, AOR E | DERBY (2) & SHEFFIELD W.....1) 1 
methods for hoodwinking the touts, but I do know that he and his HOW THEY STAND | oe j | EVERTON .{2) 2 LIVERPOOL ..... 2 3 
lads were astir on the gallops long before the first skylark had left HOME AWAY WODLE GATESHEAD ......(1) 1 NEWOASTLE......01) 3 
its roosting-place, Also it can be said that he adopted many subter- Goals Goals nan: o3 | GRIMSBY . 12) 3 LINCOLN ...0) O 
fuges to keep his stable secrets. — —— —_— P WDLPA WDLF APs | Celtic 11 0 T. 7 | HARTLEPOOLS. (1) 4 SUNDEFLAND ...0.) 2 
Most of the stable winners were | ° — Tott'm 24..9 3 03113.. 8 1 3 2615 38 | Hearts Saas | LEEDS 2) 2 HUDDERSFIELD (0) O 
ridden by the trainer's son, J. | Kendall Joins ws wre Q.P.R 23..8 1 13118..4 6 3 2625 31] Hibs 7243 vee AD) HUDDERE 
Torterolo, and this jockey had A| 0 see | W Ham 23..6 4 12610..6 2 42818 30| Mot’wl 26..3 2 2% | MAN, CITY ......(1) 2 MAN, UTD. ......(2) 3 
way of riding a flourishing finish H The Challengers 1 C. Pal, 23..7 2 336 23..6 2 3282230) Dumn 36 Eens MANSFIELD (1) 1 LEICESTER ......11) 1 
vent “ie pert on easily “thus | EEMS as if this corner of the Ars'nal 22.. 6 4 133 ae ee Glyde 25 623 < | NORTHAMPTON (1) 2 WALSALL ........ 0) O 
Howing that his mounts had a lot li © page is becoming a perma- 3] Al'shet 32.. 8 3 2016.. 5 0 532625 26.5 4 4 | NOTTS COUNTY (0) O NOTT'M F, 0) 3 
show ng that his mounts had a lot |} nent spot for issuing boring §) Chela 22..7 1 3 36 15..5 0 6 27 ô | Ta 6 OLDHAM (0: 3 BURY 00 
in hand. if challenges, Crowley and Carrick §| Port’h 23..6 2 426 25..5 1 5 26 292 6258 R “4 
Torterolo senior was in many re- |f have had their say. Now it’s Hi Bren'd 22..6 1 42922..3 5 324 | Q's Pe 25.162 4: ROCHDALE (2) 3 BURNLEY .... 1 
spects a remarkable man. He had | the turn of Wales i | naag 22..6 1 64028., 4 1 6231722 | OO Oe eS gy ROTHERHAM ...(2) 2 DONCASTER......(2) 2 
one peculiarity; he liked to bet | Warren Kendall, Tonyrefail, $| Millw'l 23.. 4 1 5 2929..5 3 8 21.2022 | Th Lan 25 427 6 | SHEFFIELD U,...(2) 5 CHESTERFIELD (1) 1 
“ready,” ag they say. and carried |f can be backed for £25 a side §| Ful'm 23..4 3 43128..3 5 4222922) Airdrie 25.4 0 8: + ay . 
a rare bundle of bank notes on his |} against Crowley or Carrick over H S'pton 24.5 2 53125..4 2 626492 | tune aa S86 | STOCKPORT 4 HALIFAX 12) 3 
person when he went racing. 1815 three-minute rounds at H Bri'ton 23.. 3 1 9 23 30..6 0 422 26 19| r y ps s | STOKE . 4 BIRMINGHAM ...(0) 1 
I remember a day at York when |§ 9 st. 9 Ib, These matches 3) Chary: 23.. 4 3 6 2027... 3 1 6 2127 18) CHECK YOUR POOLS SWANSEA ..... 1 LOVELL'S .........(2) 4 
his horse. Imperio, beat Lord Elles- |} should be attractive top-liners %| Watt'd 23..3 3 42825. 2 3 822 40 16 | Easy Six.1 22x12 WREXHA 
mere’s Ultimatum and a smart |§ Jor promoter Johnny Byrne at Hi Luton 24.. 2 3 61823.. 1 1111556 19° Points Poo 112x2112x2 EXHAM 2 TRANMERE ......(0)O 
field, starn round about seven | Hornsey. 2) Ci Orc 23.2 2 91433. 0 010137 x122 YORK oo... 2 BARNSLEY ......0) O 
or eight to one. a 1 hes i M ii sce Sericks toot ant a 
SAE keel, crores" || parea ea reach Sid Worn || og i LEADING TEAMS 
apparen n after > Ii 4o ae Ee tti th d HOME AWAY 
right” had been called. For into | Pae "a “9 = aaa ernen I e ea Goals Goals 
“ Tatt’s i wens one foua Ameren | Lewis against Jackie Paterson e ss P WDLPAWODLF A Ps 
trainer looking about as glum as | 3 o x f bs I ath 6 LO O28 2..3 1.6 8 2k 
a Scot who had lost sixpence and § for £100 a side at 8 st. The League Cup 10ons Leices. 6..3 0013 4.2104 211 
picked up a “ bawbee.” Oh, yes, | sstrerseresscevsvessssesesssesenvessssensssssnsesensees | Everton 6.2 0 138 4..3 0 015 610 
Torterolo could do the poker face | | By LONG ACRE Wxham 6.3 0069 2.201 6 810 
business when he liked | ey ever | a : 2 i _ | Ncastle 6.3 0 011 4.201 5 510 
A few minutes after some of the | Fok a week at least Bath City, the small West Country club, will take | D'igton 6.2 1 0101.201739 
principal bookies on the rails were bd bd precedence in first-cl tball over B.A, Cup winners and g Lovell’s 6.2 1 018 6.2 0 110 , 
wearing a worried look. From them | top ig ting ) champions. While ere losing their 100 per cent, es oS. oO 2 od ane 
Mr. Torterolo had collected a nice the League Cup qualifying competition, Bath, w ho, as a non-League | Stoke 6.3001 “ee wee 
little sum in notes, and I under- | By RINGSIDER | organisation, are in the tourna- — - s |Bridford 6..2 1043..20185 9 
stood at the time that he got = ~. | ment by “speciali permission,” | . B'kburn 6.. 3 0 011 2,1 113479 
“tens” to most of his money. | AVE you heard of the boxing, drew on the Bristol City, gonna | Lost Himself Man. U6..201117.21075 9 
Why he had that curious weak- | serial? No? jell, it’s} and displaced the Lancashire side | | Oldham 6.,1 1 1 5 3..2 1012 4 8 
ness for putting small sums iN | between Al Phillips = Aldgate on the top rung of the 56-club p" After Lunch! f| Rodale 6.. 3 08012 1.0 2 1 $78 
ready money on his horses when he | e ps, Aldgate, | table. | HE start of the Army v. RAF || Cardiff 6..2 0 113 6.3 0:21:68 8 
had as much credit in the ring as | and Tommy McGlinchey, — of | Bath, for whom Howe (Tottenham) rugby match at Richmond {| L'pool 6..2 0 110 5..2 0 11 78 
any gambling owner could desire I| Glasgow. During the last few| and McCulloch (Derby and Scot- | yesterday was delayed through §|Shef U. 6...3 0 012 3.1 0 2 610 8 
never fathomed. But his York coup | months the pair have met in| lind) scored, are glad their Mittal |} 77° non-appearance of A/C. T. $| Y° e E OP SLO S 
certainly had a disastrous sequel | asses | letter is not in the lower half of |È 1), ir¢ he RAF hooke $| Barnsley 6.3 0 0 9 3.102148 
. d is Pock | three thrilling contests, and now | ihe alphabet, as Leicester occupy |È Ann ~ the, ttd Looker. Of $| Ronam 6.1 2010 5.201568 
Picked His Pockets | they're all set to line up for a| second pla with precisely the E To 1 ADIR the FÍ Aston V.6..2015 4.201978 
Before the last race had been run | fourth | sume figures. E pV iy £ sad pao „wi k i e $| a Be 6688 2.8 eee 
Torterolo was lamenting soudly | Th “y o int the | Carr, with all five goals for Brad- |$ i é y ve iene eth 7 id. f| Grimsby 6.2 1 0 61..10245 7 
that he had been “ breeched” for G ey ee n rf p 5 | ford, set up the day's highest H when the rte took she fic d. Signet W5..21062..1013467 
every “ bean.” What had happened | Pepraary 24 and 1 have no reason | dividual score. City, the oppos; |i andthe BAF DETEN WEN ONS Bi crmnisg Ssa 1, 9)8 5.. 0 3 LANE 
was that a few of the light-fingered | io doubt that there will be just as | ing club in this local “ Derby,” |$ $ oe Aodh tinal mha È| Brist) 6.105 3.021477 
gentry had been following the | many fireworks as in any of their | lost € y. their right wing H Le mystery was solved when E| WwBrom 6.. 1 2 010 4..0 21 5 9 6 
trainer round the paddock, waiting previous bouts. roe | with a broken arm half an hou i Armitt arrived at the ground $| Ledas 6.30071..003 49 8 
for a favourable opportunity to do You see, Phillips has gained the from the finish. 3 three-quarters of an hour ofter $| D'easter 5.1 6 1 22.1208 7 6 
their stuff zaer picked all his verdict in ‘each of. thane three € © © $ the kick-off. Unfamiliar with $| Man C.6. 0 1 2310.210823 
pockets so cleverly that they did | Meetings, but the lad from Scot 4 a London, he had lost his way. §)wpools 6.1 11 6 5.1 121 69 6 
not leave him the fare home! meetings, but the lad from Scot-| wx the south Tottenham now lead |$ He had brought his sister and fl sixpt 6.1 0 2 711..2 018 5 6 
P rari: this alwa land has never agreed with any by seven points over Queen's Park two nephews down specially to air z i s Steere 
The rings at York have always | o of them, and he is ready and ; Derby 6..2 016 3..01225 5 
at : YS | one c em, and he is ready an Rangers. A reinforced Brighton |} see him play. ‘bro’ 2 2 
been the best kept on any race- | game to come back for more it e e 4 uelling first |= Mid’bro’ 6..1 1 1 5 4..0 21223 5 
course, but the “boys” managed | oniy to show how wrong they all team gave Spurs a gr gima Seossvsversssensusepevesnsenssusrssssssneesenvaseneesvenes® | Walsall 6,2 1 0 82.0031125 
> -M - y half, in which the South Coast Tee. g 8 aaa i ‘ ia d s 
to put this one over. and got | wore, S aot a penatty.. A amiar WIN FOR BURGESS Crewe 6.1 1 11211..1 © 3 618 6 
cu eA with sg ane at te This show is being put on by award, converted by Page, gave W. L. Burgess (Surrey Walking Club) | seeeeeeresvcccccccscevcssescossees 
strange part abou a i n! lead, | finished first in the open seven miles walk HIGHEST SCORE: 


didn’t teach the trainer 


a lesson. | 


George Dingley, who has promoted 


lot of big boxing in Scotland. 


a 
is being assisted by Alf Man- | 


Tottent 


and their young 


a second-half 


am 
amateur right- 


promoted by the Metropolitan Police A.A. at 
Imber Court 


Chelsea 


oY ; icit, here goes. Anglo-Allied Torterolo, however, soon made up | He : Preece 
That pup of yours (he'll concert with Germany. , plicit, EOD. a ; Š a winger, W. E. Walters, settled (ia on 5 4 ; E 
always be the pup to you) Then the long-awaited Pacific | intentions for the peace are for his loss. Tus fonowing yax a$ cini, the ola ie ge wno | the issue with a second goal. Gaio she baat paid’ pasia int proiio HIGHEST AGGREGATES: 
would be a HOLE in gle-to-the-death will be on. | being treacherously sandbagged fon eeeraia aed Pie cayo be: | tonen Jack Bon Ri rt ang | Rangers recovered in = ee football may be Alled shortly. as Derby. Chelsea 8, Aldershot 0 
z : actos x ami i mi ? v 2 ilonsa Jeorge e beat Millwa —3 after fac A | after considering their post-war plans, have ' Pal 2 
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The Amazing Story Of Leningrad 


Blew Up Factory WORKERS 


Transformer 

HE transformer sta- 

tion of the General 
Motors factory in Copen- 


From HENRY SHAPIR 


T 
ng Rown Bp Åe war — the incredible story of the Siege of 
says Copenhagen Radio. Leningrad. Tears Ww | 
“A band of 25 men Men and women worked in | beat off a German attack, and 
forced their way into unheated factories in the |then marched back to work. 
bitterest weather while shells | Fireman, nothing left with 


the factory and placed 


the bombs there,” it said, from the eremy guns dropped 


“One of the guards on them. Only the dead and 
was shot and fatally the maimed stopped working. 
injured, and another Children collected fragments of 


guard was buried under 
the debris from the ex- 
plosion and killed.”— 
Reuter. 


night they had been made into 
Russian shell casings. 

Factory workers marched from 
their benches to the front line, 


Rabaul Japs Get | 
Bio Air Pasting 


General MacArthur's H.Q., Saturday. 
‘Te Japanese who previously refused to fight over 


Rabaul sent up 60 fighters on Wednesday to meet 
an Allied force of well over 100 dive-bombers, 
torpedo bombers and fighters from the Solomons. 
Twenty-two Jap planes were shot down, and four more 


were probably destroyed for a loss of only four Allied 
planes. = e 
The total of Jap planes é U S | d d 
nitely destroyed in four da 
numbers 92 os nva e 

In the fourth succes dé | B . 10 
light attack on Lor u, chief À A 
Japanese base in the Admiralt | ` y XIS | 
Islands, Liberators with a Light | + 
ning escort caused great damage Y À 
to t aerodrome and bour | ears go 
na panna SORE ee SE | Washington, Saturday. 
ad em ‘Gc stall Sat i pees | "HE Dies Committee, investi- 
Ge Karene i Wednesday | gating anti-American acti- 
morning - | vities, yesterday recommended 

A direct hit was scored on a | legislation to prevent further 
gunboat and a destroyer which | foreign penetration on the 


lines of the “ Axis invasion of 


were escorting a troop transport 
and four or five unidentified! the U.S. which began 10 years 
vessels | ago” 

Timor, in the Dutch East Indies, | The report of the Committee 
was in attacked by heavy | stated: “We know that this in- 
bombers, which started fires in | yasion did take place. The extent 
the town and sank a thousand- | of its effectiveness is difficult to 
ton cargo ship in the harbour. | determine 

In the Solomons, naval units| “we know that thousands in 
vent into action nst the | the U.S, were willing to meet and 
enemy's ground forces, shelling | march in uniform under the 


Japanese positions Empress | Swastika of Nazi Germany. We 


Bay on Bougainville | also know that thousands of 
| American citizens of Japanese 
can | ancestry boldly said that they 
Central a ft attacked | were loyal to Japan.”—Reuter, 
the M s] 600 miles | 
further Reuter nd Ex- 
chang Duke Of Alba 
JAP FAIRY-TALE Expected In Lisbon 
Since January 4, the Allies have Lisbon, Saturday. 
sent 2,278 planes to attack Rabaul rhe Duke of Alba, Spanish 
Tokvo Radio admitted vesterday Ambassador to Great Britain, is 
Nearly one-third of these were | expected to arrive here tonight by 
destroyed by 1 | air from London. He will go on 
fences,” said R morrow morning for Madrid for 
that only 47 Japane plane urgent talks with the Spanish 
lost in the action B.U.P | Government.—Reuter. 
ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Who'd think you could 
make such 


delicious dishes 


with leeks and swedes ? 


The fact that leeks and swedes will a P 
continue to be in good supply, even Welsh Wonder 
though other vegetables may get scarcer $ 8 large leeks ; 6 level tablespoons grated 
in your part of the world, isn't the only f cheese; salt and pepper. 


jem! Believe it or not, 
* can make de 


METHOD: Cut the leeks in half lengthways 
and wash well. Cook ina little salted water 
till tender. Drain well and keep the water 
for soup. Put the leeks in a greased baking- 
dish, season with salt and pepper and cover 
Put under the grill or 
(For 4 people). 


reason for cating 
familiar 


these 
adding 


, Simply by 
(Thats the body 


heious main d 
some protein food 


building kind of food, the group that 
with the grated cheese. 


meat, fish, eg ind cheese belong to 


Just try the 


in a hot oven to melt cheese. 


wo recipes on any man 
who can't face lecks or swedes “ plain 


boiled He ll shout for more! 
Try these vegetable hints 


e Green vegetables taste twice as dce- 
only 10 to IS 


heinous 1 cooked tor 
minutes in a very little fast-boiling 

water, with saucepan lid tightly on 4 
@ Shred outer leaves of cabbage and 


11 te te Se Se ae Yt i a a a te 8s 


use in soups or stews 
e Add grated raw swedes to your salads — 
they contain a valuable amount of Swedish Casserole 
Vitamin ( 1 th. swedes, raw (sliced thinly); 1 medium- 
e Remember in C gets re sized onion or leek (chopped); 1 smali 
by cooking t sw raw head celery (ent up); 2 teaspoons parsley 
ble ire good for vo (chopped); 3 ox. grated cheese: salt and 
FOR REST RESULTS WITH SALT 3 Peppers I pint water: 1 os. flour. 
COD. If your fishmonger says it has not METHOD: Grease pie-dish, place alternate 
a cady be ’ a ed $ o 3 poder t 24 lavers of swedes, onion or leek, and celery, 
ipo pate a lt i D : > gyp- Be Add parsley, cheese and seasoning. Pour in 
Cit he coennient’ i ‘brine siow'y water, cover and cook in oven for 1} hours. 
to the b Cook | tender (about $ Blend flour with a little water, pour in and cook 
JO minut train s required for 5 minutes before dishing up. (For 4 people). 
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RED CROSS <% R 


Those racking spasms of agony in limbs 
and joints—there is nothing hke Sloans 
i Liniment to give you lasting relief. Just 
Ņ apply a few drops to the throbbing muscles 
~œ — the tingling, comforting warmth of 
| j Sloans soon drives away the crippling pain. 
“ Sloans effectively breaks up all congestion, 
and limbs can be freely moved without 
pain. Let Sloans end your suffering ! 
Just as good for lumbago, neuritis, 
sciatica and cramp. 

All Chemists and Stores sell Sloans. 


SLOANS 


finiment 


KILLS PAIN 


Not! 
a Wwinge 
now! 


German shells in the morning; by | 


WENT OUT 


TO FIGHT 


O, B.U.P. Correspondent 
Moscow, Saturday. 


last I can tell you one of the greatest stories of 


which to fight fires but snow and 
dynamite. The snow they threw 
on the small fires. The dynamite 
| they used to blast a path before 
the flames to stem their progress. 
I went to Leningrad at the 
height of its ordeal, Even now 

I cannot tell of the numbers 
who died in the siege. But from 
this one city alone it was far 
more than all those killed in 
German air attacks on Britain. 


Everybody worked and every- 
| body fought, and the Germans 
were held. Writers, artists, 


bearded professors, even priests, 


learned how to throw hand- 
grenades and handle machine- 
| guns. 


THEY NEVER GAVE IN | 


No big city in the world has suf- 
fered like Leningrad. Its people 
died from fire, bombs, shells, | 
hunger and cold, all the foes of | 
humanity except pestilence. | 

With the Germans on one 
side, the Finns on the other, | 
and only a narrow way in for 


| 

| 

supplies over frozen Lake | 

| Ladoga, they withstood the | 
coldest Russian winter on | 
record. | 


| And they did this with no fuel, | 
no electricity, no water and no 
| transport. 

All they had to eat was four 
ounces of black br@ad a day, and 
all the time, day and night with- 
out ceasing, the German guns 
shelled the city. | 


WOMEN BUILT TRENCHES | 


Leningrad’s motto was “ Work 
and fight.” While the men 
manned the trenches, their women 
built new ones. They worked on | 


A.R.P. and they worked in the | 
factories. | 
| When the Germans nearly 


broke through, the workers of the 
Ezishorsky plant drove their own 
tanks from the assembly belt to | 
the front lines and fought there 
until the German push was held. 
j Meanwhile, the cold gripped 
the city. Birds dropped dead 
| from the trees, frozen. Wooden 
houses were chopped down to 
provide fuel. All dogs and cats 
disappeared—they were eaten 
Thousands died each month, 
the men quicker than the women. 
In fact, it was chiefly the women | 


and children who survived. 
When things were at their 
worst came some relief — the 

sailors of the Baltic Fleet broke 


the blockade by building a good | 


road across Lake Ladoga, and 
supplies began to trickle in. 
All the time the people of 


Leningrad never stopped working. | 
| They knew that they themselves 
had to make the weapons, the 
tanks and the guns to beat back 
the Germans. 

In the great Kirov 
women and children worked side | 
by side. A few miles away German 
gunners watched the factory 


hundreds of shells into it. 


| 
factory 


| through their glasses and poured | 


| 
| 


PRIESTS THREW BOMBS 


When I visited it I had to climb 


shops. 


The Berlin correspondent of 
the Swiss newspaper “ Die 
| Tat” drew a picture of horror 
| after the raid. “ After the all- 
| clear,” he telegraphed, “ con- 
flagrations dyed the clouds red, 


and phosphorus dripped from | on the German capital 


the walls of houses and street 
|lamp standards like giant 
| torches. 

“Molten asphalt glowed eerily 
| on the roadways,” he added. 
| Ajter the rpid, said another 

report reaching Stockkholm, the 
| streets of the city were full of 
| bomb canisters. 
| So paralysing was the 
dealt by the RAF that details 
about the raid were not per- 
mitted to be published. although 
the German-controlled Scandi- 
navian Telegraph Bureau de-| 
scribed the damage as “very 
great.” 

One traveller reaching the 
Swedish capital from Berlin 
brought back the report that the 
Germans contemplate the total 
| evacuation of the city, but there 
| is no confirmation of this rumour. 
| Private information reaching | 
Sweden is to the effect that | 
| Government quarters in the centre | 
fof the city, including the Pots- 
dammerplatz and the Goering- | 
| strasse, were again damaged. | 
47 BOMBERS MISSING 
The German communiqué re- 
| ferred to “British terror raiders | 
| continuing their heavy attacks on 
| the capital of the Reich,” and 
said that a great quantity of 
mines, H.E., incendiary and phos- 


blow | 


| over twisted girders and round] they suffered in 
shall craters to get through the | night under the walls of Lenin- 


phorus incendiary bombs were 
| dropped under cover of the 
| clouds 
“In various districts of the | 
town,” added the communique, | 
“damage was caused. Again resi- 
| dential districts, churches, hos- | 


pitals and cultural buildings suf- 
fered mainly The population 
suffered casualties. According to 
reports still incomplete, 43 enemy | 
| bombers were shot down.” | 
| But the Air Ministry stated | 
| that 47 of our bombers are | 


U.S. airborne troops, holding 
in England, driving their jeep out of the glider in which 
they have just landed. 


i More Far East Outrages 


ULLIITTTTEETTTEETTETETATTETEEEEEETEEEETETEEEETTEEETEE a | 


THEY'VE JUST 
DROPPED DOWN 
FOR A DRIVE 


seensneanecnnssusnnensnvensenvennins 


Veveneeaneseueero reve Die seessenT) 


invasion exercises somewhere 


JAPS KICK BRITONS 
IN ‘VICTORY’ PARADE 


From THOMAS CHAO, Ret 


iter’s Chief Correspondent in 


Chungking, now in London 
ITH the official announcements from London 
and Washington of Japanese atrocities, stories 


of Japanese barbarity reaching Chungking in 


$ Continued from Page One 


Big New 
Russian 
Victories 


“South of Volosovo our 
routed an enemy artillery column, 


capturing 60 guns of 105-mm. and | 


150-mm. calibre 

“South-west and south of 
yatchina our troops fought their 
way forward and captured over 
30 inhabited localities. 

Meanwhile, cables Harold King 
Reuter’s Special Correspondent in 
Moscow, the great northern cam- 
paign has developed into a battle 
for the gateways of Esthonia 
with the Red Army sweeping 
everything east of Lake 
before it 

Between Novgorod, Leningrad 
and Lake Peipus, 80,000 German 
corpses are all that remain of the 
German defences in North Russia 

Another 200,000 German and 
vassal troops‘are retreating over 
marshy wastes and through in- 
hospitable forests, often without 
central leadership. 

Thousands are perishing at the 
hands of mobile Soviet units 
standing across their lines of re- 
treat many miles behind the front 
line 

The military stage is set for an 
even greater German defeat than 
the past fort- 


grad. 


missing from the night’s work, 
which inctuded attacks on N.W 
Germany and extensive mine- 


| laying operations. 


Friday night's raid was the 
thirteenth heavy bomber attack 
The pre- 
vious night's raid, when a record 


all-Lancaster force dropped 1.500 | 
high | 


tons, brought the total of 
explosives and incendiaries 
dropped on the city since Novem- 
ber, 18 to about 17,800 tons 


The roar of the planes leav- | 


ing these shores at a later hour 
than usual 
force was a large one, although 


there may have been minor. 
diversions, 
A large-scale raid in the early 


hours of the morning would be 
something in the nature of a sur- 
prise to Berliners who have been 
led to expect British raids much 
earlier in the evening. 

Crews who took part in Friday 
night’s attack were unanimous 
that the raid was one of the most 
successful since the present battle 
opened. The target area had been 
clearly marked out by sky 
markers and target indicators by 
Pathfinders. When the main force 
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Organ Music 


9 News. 9.30—Service. 10.15—Bea 
. Harrison (cello) 10.30—Orch 
11.0—Music-Lover's Calendar. 11.20—Bi ; 
Octet. 11.55—Organ Music. 12.15 p.m.— 
U.S.S.R. Symphony Orchestra 
1 0 — News 1.15 — Country 
. 1.45—Piano Records 

Garden £ 


Magazine 
2.15—In Your 
on Chamber Orchestra 


4.30 — Se a 4.45 — Christian 
News 5.0—News i felsh. 5.20—Children’s 
Hour 
6 News 6.30—Black Dyke Band. 7.0— 
Radio Doc 7.5-—W i] 

Fire 7.15—Ballet Jooss 8.0—Service 
8.19—Good Cause. 8.45—Evening Poem 
9 0 Big Ben Minute for Reflect 

A News: Postscript, Ian Finlay 
An Enemy of the People 10.4 Ep} 
10.53 — Mozart 11.25 Strange V 


35—Orchest 


12.0 midnight— News. 


the past two years can now be told. 


units | 


Peipus | 


indicated that the | 


TODAY'S RADIO 


| These stories of 
| against British and American 
| nationals have trickled 
through from Japanese-occu- 


Last Thoughts 


and I shall die crying 
“ Long live Belgium.” 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 30, 1944 


@ Patriot's last letter be- | @ I leave my son a great 
fore he goes to stand un- | heritage May he prove 
blindfolded before the himself worthy of it. 

firing squad. ) 


Of 


A Doomed Patriot 


“ WT is 6.30 am.. 


. - Good-bye . . . Long Live Belgium.” With 


these final words, addressed to his “ dear wife, dear son, dear 


papa and mama 


death, standing unblindfolded before a Nazi firing squad, 


Like thousands of his 
countrymen in the Under- 
ground Patriotic movement, 
he fought the- Nazis. 

Like many of them, he paid 
with his life. 

His last letter has now 


London 

It says: 

“At six oclock this evening I| 
was called to the Commandant’s | 
office to be told that the death 


sentence passed on me had been 


confirmed, and that I ana to be 
| shot tomorrow morning, Friday, 
jat 7.15 a.m.. at sunrise. It is 
8.40 p.m. now 

“MY DEAR WIFE,—At this 
moment when I am about to die 
I have examined my conscience. 
and if at times little shadows 
have clouded our life I ask your 
forgiveness, and I wish you all 


| and 
dear 


happiness when peace is restored, 
prosperity for our boy, so 
to us. 

“DEAR SON, 


When you read 


this letter you will be head of the 


outrages | 


| high, for I die in the path of duty | magazine 
| and honour. 


| pied territory from time to 

| time. 

| Reports from Hong Kong and 

| Malaya state that among the 
first things the Japanese did | 

| after their occupation of these | 


parade British and American 
nationals through the main 
| streets of Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore. 

Japanese soldiers deliberately 
slapped their faces, kicked them 
and beat them with rifle butts. 

Great heroism was shown by 


several British nurses in a 
Hong Kong hospital. Soldiers | 
wanted to take away young 


Chinese nurses in the hospital | 


for army brothels. To save 
these Chinese nurses several 
British nurses volunteered to 
go on condition that the 
Chinese nurses would be spared, 
Shortly after the 
occupied Hong Kong 


lof foreign women were taken 
away. 

| 

| When the Japanese entered 


| Hong Kong and Singapore hun- 
dreds of wounded soldiers and 


| Leningrad railway, which has | 


I“ Pravda ” 
Japanese | 
truckloads | 


you, Unfor- 
lived long 
in the 


family I count 
tunately I have 
enough to set you 
saddle 

“TO MY DEAR MAMA 
PAPA I would say that I 
with me the memory of two fond 
and loving hearts. 

“I REGRET NOTHING ” 

“LT regret nothing. I have 


on 
not 
firmly 


AND 


done my duty and I shall die | 


firing- 
crying, 


tomorrow, facing the 
squad, in good heart, 
‘Long live Belgium! ’ 
“To my beloved son I say that 
he must always hold his 


That is a great 


heritage for him to carry on. 


May he prove himself worthy of | 


two areas two years ago, was to | it 


“It is morning. 


ting ready to go—on the last 
great journey. I hear them 
getting ready for me 

‘6.30 am. I go Good-bye. 


Russians Rebuild 
A Great Railway 


HE Russians are already 
rebuilding the Moscow- 


almost cleared of the 
according to a 
report quoted yes- 
terday by Moscow Radio 
Station masters and railway 
men are inspecting the damage 
and getting to work,” says the 
newspaper 
railway engines 


been 
Germans, 


will be heard 


| again along the whole line 


officers in the military hospitals | 


were bayoneted to death 


| British prisoners of war were 
killed on the. slightest provo- | 
cation, either by bayonets or with 
big swords 


Indians, Australians, Canadians 
and New Zealanders appear to 
have received slightly better 
treatment, for propaganda pur- 
| poses 


Fn Continued from Page One — 
Fiercest-Ever Blitz On Germany 


through | 


they could see 
the clouds some of 


arrived 


gaps in the 


Pathfinder flares burning on the | 


ground 


| “When we were making our 


bombing run,” one pilot said, “ my | 
bomb aimer shouted out over the | 


inter-comm.: ‘We're dead over 
| the centre of the target, skipper. 
A moment later he called ` bombs 
gone.’” Another pilot, one of the 
last to bomb, said that much of 
| the cloud had cleared away when 
he arrived, and he could see fires 
burning in the capital. “ There 
| was a broad line of them running 
through the centre of the target 
| area,” he said 

Some of the German fighters 
had been up to meet a light raid 
by Mosquitos some three hours 
before the main attack begun. 
| Later, when large forces of Lan- 
| casters and Halifaxes began 
streaming across the enemy coast, 


| the enemy seemed to put up every | 


| fighter that was available 

The fighters flew up through 
thick cloud, which covered most 
of the route, in search of the 
bombers flying through the clear 
sky above There were 
| combats, One group of Lancas- 
| ters sighted 60 fighters and had 
‘eleven combats during the night. 
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p.m.—Tommy Handley 

News gramme 
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Letter 7.15 — Happidrome 8.0 
Music. 8.15—Grand Hotel 
Ben Minu 
Post sc pt 
| 10,0—Armchair Tra 10.20— 


10.30—Music While You Work. 


many | 


| of a certain kind of this; 7, 


| station of Chudovo 


“The Germans held more than 
70 miles of the Moscow-Leningrad 
‘October’ highway and 
at one time. Now we have recap- 
tured it all, except for the 
which is com- 
pletely cut off 

“ These two communication 
lines, once among the busiest in 
Russia, are now devastated 
Tosno is destroyed.” —Reuter. 


RUSSIAN CRISIS 


OVER, SAYS BERLIN | 


Rome Radio declared yester- 


dav: “ Reports from Berlin state 
that the crisis on the Russian 
front has been definitely over- 
come 


*—Reuter 
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I agree that í shall be deemed to have full 
kne ige ot and to abide by all Rules and 
Cor s governing the Competition. Copy 
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Competition Dept.. 30. Bedford-st.. W.C.2 

* { “ The People” 


t by each compet 
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(State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
ADDRESS.......ccsccscccscccsccssesvcssecoves 
Address Entry » " The People’ Cross- | 


word Competition No. 321, High Holborn. 
London, W.C.2 (Comp.) 

CLUES ACROSS.—5. A this mare is one 
possessing superior qualities; 4, A pocket may 
be of the kind found in this; 5, Being either 
soft or hard is characteristic of the two 
types of this; 6. One may find it when doing 
a certain trick; I1. One who does not stay in 
bis own house; 13. What a scale may sug 


16, In schools. 
associations with a form of punishment: 17, 
In certain circumstances to this is to take 
off fat. 

CLUES OOWN.—1!, 
known as stickers; 2 


Those who this are 
A scallop is the name 
In sport, si 
may be the kind that is put this: fe if pan 
wanted a pie one would look for a this; 9 
Action that occurs in a popular Scottish 
game; 10. M's very wrong to this a person: 
12. May be the kind into which one may 
throw a few nuts: 14. Master shonid keep 
this in school when the boys mishehave, 


Closing Date First Post Sat., February 12 


See next week for details and final set af 
squares. 
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England; and Manchester Chester-st.. 
Oxford-rd., England, January 30, 1944. 


take | 


head | 


I must be get- | 


“Soon the whistle of | 


railway | 


OF 
3 Gooos 


and everyone,” a Belgian patriot went to his 


Britain Is Getting Tough! 


MAY BAN SPAIN’S 
WHEAT, COAL 


BY OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 
B ioar to may suspend the shipment of wheat and 


reached | 


coal to Spain until General Franco convinces the 


| Allies that he has broken off his friendship with 


-| Germany. 
| This follows the United 
Tell U.S. | States decision to ban the 
| | shipment of oil from the 
| Caribbean to Spain: 
We Make | Cutting-off of coal suppli 


would paralyse Spain's transpor 
and fling the country into an 
acute economic crisis 

Our coal supplies to Spain 
year were 120.000 tons, in additior 


Planes! 


yrs about time Britain and | year 

| the British aircraft indus- | t© 50.000 tons of coke. 

try started a little trumpet- | Reports from Washington 
blowing in the United States | 8°st that still more commod 
about British planes and | ™&y be barred Spain. 


| British engines | It is pointed out that much 


| Because, wires Harold Hutchin- of Spain’s wheat comes from 
son, B.U.P. Staff Correspondent | Canada in Allied shipping 
the average From South America they 


| in Washington, 


| 
American thinks that most Allied | another 100,000 tons of wheat ea 
| 


y allowed through the Ros 
Navy's blockade line. 

The suspension of oil shi; 
ments. while actually enforced b 


planes are American. 

If this sounds strange, listen | 
to the story told me by the editor 
of one of the leading U.S. aviation | 


publications : | the U.S. Government as ex 
“ A girl reporter from a women’s | porter of the oil, was in fai 
asked me for photo- | originally due to British initiative 
graphs of Fighter planes,” he | The British Government, lik 
| said. ; 7 | the U.S. Government, is aware 
British or American? I | that the Spanish Government ha 
asked. | recently opened peseta credits to 
| “Why, I didn’t know the| Germany which, as the U.S. 
| British made planes,” she! State Department announced 
| replied, may be utilised by Germany for 
| The average American does not | the financing of espionage and 

know that the best American | sabotage in Spain 
Fighter today is best because it| Full details of the transact on 
has a Rolls-Royce engine. are not yet known in London, and 
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| subject in Madrid 


Coal Restrictions To - 
| 4,000 People, 


| Contin 
| tinue But No Doctor 


Restrictions on the quantities of 

coal householders may obtain] Wyke Regis, Weymouth, with a 
during February are to be almost | population of 4,000, has no doctor, 
identical with those for January. | and a petition is being sent to 
| Maximum amount of house or| the Ministry of Health for 
kitchen coal that can be supplied | release of the old parish doctor 
is again 4 cwt. in the South of | Dr. C. H Parkins, who is now ir 
| England and 5 cwt. in the North. | the Navy 


the 


ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“Wouldn't Mum be surprised to see me now—driving this ambu 
lance? Herel am—right in the thick of it. Wounded to be looked 
after... distance no object . . . back to Base Hospital . . . quickly 
+++ carefully ...1 must get the lads there!” And we... 
can we do to help? SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


with Savings—that is the answer! 


what 


We must 
do our level best to stop spending more 
than we should—on much that we don't 
need. We must start now to save more 


+-.to help bring Victory nearer. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 


Willerby Clothes are better clothes. West End cat, 
made-to-measure, London-tailored. Sait or Costame 
trom £5 to 16 Same price cash or credit, 15 - down 
and 15- monthly. Call af any shops below and satisty 
yourself or Pi COUPON TODAY. 


WILLERBYS 


Brighton 37 Western Ra 
fope e | Bradtord Newport, Mon 
Sr an Ar Ec: 5 yn Mt. Bes. 146 Commercial St. 
22 PLEET STREET.£.c.s | Bristol 20 Baldwin Street 
128 VICTORIA ST.S.W1 | Cardif - 11 High Street 
2 J Chatham - 75 High Street 
Chester - 12 Bridge Stress 
Croydon - 75 North End 


Chief Estb. 
See coupon 


Newcastle 85 Grainger St. | 6 77 South Street 
Sheficid - 6 Haymarket 

| Sootbampton38LondonRd 

Norwich 58 London Streets | St rt 9-11 Princ 

Nottingham4WheelerGate | 

Portsmouth 23 London R4 


Derby - >- 26Strand , Write today to Willerbys Lèd., Dept.3.A, I 

Hammersmith 88 ed | Dandes 40 Retorm Street 1 110-113 Tottenham Court Road, London, $ 
Lewisham -77 High Stre*t | Gissgow 45 Gordon Street o Mi 11 fOr actual cloth patterns, Willerbys in- j 
Peckbam 104-108 Rye La. | Hanley - 16 Piccadilly | ® and full details, § 
Stratford - 150 Lah pee, Holl - 34 Jameson Street » = Put a cross for patterns required :— i 
Streatham - 73 Higi Moré - 163 High Road na <1 | i 
Tooting - 44 Eigb Street | Coeds - 107-108 Briggate | Dris your aome ond b H 
ALSO AT Leicester - 56 Granby St. į | Gent's Sais ae | 

Liv i 15s N. Joba St. 4 ! i 


Beltast - 14 Higb “4% 
ast 
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